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Glaſgow, January 10, 1797. 
A 'T a meeting of the perſons ſubſcribing the following Remon- 
ſtrance, Declinature, &c. it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
That the whole of the Papers relating to the Proſecution car- 
ec ried on againſt them before the Reformed Preſbytery be imme- 


% qiately publiſhed; and they appoint and authoriſe John Win- 


„ gate, John Euing, and Peter Ferguſon * to publiſh the ſame, 
© with ſuch remarks and illuſtrations as may be neceflary to the 
„ perſpicuity of the whole. 
| x „ WILLIAM AULD, ſen. Preſident. 
© ROBERT WILLIAMSON, Secretary.“ 

The committee thus appointed to ſuperintend the publication of 
theſe papers, beg leave to ſay, that the leading ideas contained in 
the following Remarks and Appendix, were ſubmitted to the view, 
and received the approbation of their conſtituents. 

The reaſon why fo much time has elapſed, from our having 
been honoured with this appointment, to the completion of its ob- 
ject, aroſe from our conſtituents having agreed, that it would be 
proper to obtain, and publiſh, atteſted copies of all the papers given 
in againſt us to the ſeſſion, together with their decthons thereon. 

We had previouſly written to the Preſbytery's clerk, craving an 
atteſted copy of the papers we had preſented to that court, and of 
thoſe which had been given in by our oppoſers; but received ſuch 
an anſwer, as enabled us to difcern, that our requeſt was not to be 
granted, without putting ourſelves to more trouble and expence 
than we deemed expedient to beſtow. 

The papers preſented to the ſeſfion, of which we had no co- 
pies in our poſſeſſion, appeared to be abſolutely requiſite to the ends 
of this publication; but theſe were only procured after the third 
Interlocutor of a Court of Juſtice, ordaining them to be delivered 
into our hands, had paſſed. 

That ſome verbal inaccuracies may have occurred in the tranſcrib- 
ing of theſe papers and deciſions, muſt be allowed, though we 
know of none, and we hope, that if any exiſt, they are not of real 
importance. But if any error in ſentiment, inaccuracy of expreſ- 
ſion, or miſapprehenſion concerning matters of fact, can be point- 
ed out, we promiſe, before the world, openly to renounce the firſt, 


and to correct the two laſt. 


* We are happy to have an opportunity to expreſs our. high opinion of the ta- 
Jents, and our eſteem for the amiable and reſpectable virtues which adorn the cha- 
racter of the now Rev. Mr. Ferguſon ; and, from the evidences we have had of his 
picty, We have the fulleſt confidence, that, through the promiſed aids of divine grace, 
he will, if ſpared, act ſuch a part in the important ſtation in which he is now placed, 
as will wipe away every reproach, which either his or our adverſaries may wiſh to 
throw on him 

As theſe papers were not fully publiſhed when he went out on the African miſſion, 
he, in the morning of that day on which he left Glaſgow, allowed us to publiſh the 
following declaration : 

I hereby declare, that having heard theſe papers read, I approved of the ſame, 
and agreed that they ſhould be publiſhed, with ſuch alterations as might neceſſarily 
occur in the peruſal of the proof copy. PETER, FERGUSON, 
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NIFORMITY and variety, are two qualities which charae- 
teriſe all the works of God with which we are acquainted. 
While the aſpect of the material world exhibits an almoſt end- 
leſs diverfity of forms, and preſents to our view the moſt diſſimilar 
and oppolite appearances and productions, it at the ſame time af- 
fords the ſtrongeſt indications, that amid all its varied and appar- 
ently caſual and unconnected modifications, it is invariably ſubject- 
ed to the uniform, determinate, and powerful influence of gene- 
ral laws. | ; | 
To the works of Providence the ſame remark is ſtrictly applic - 
able, whether we contemplate the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, the 
riſe, progreſs, and declenſion of nations and families, or the che- 
quered diſpenſations which are exerciſed towards the individual, 
while he is fucceſhvely paſſing from infancy to childhood,” from 
childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, and from manhood 
to decrepitude, helpleſſneſs, and death, we are furniſhed with the 
moſt convincing proof, that though there be nothing new under 
the ſun, yet no man can tell what a day will bring forth. 
Conſidered as beings poſſeſſed of intelligence, and ſuſceptible of 
moral and religious culture, it ſeems to be the appointment of hea- 
ven, that both the individual and the ſpecies ſhould advance gradu- 
ally and progreſſively, in the uſe of means, to greater degrees of 
knowledge, virtue, and piety ; and in ſo far as this general prin- 
ciple is found to operate, it is expreſſive of uniformity ; but in fo 
far as our progreſs in this courſe is unequal at one time, to what 
it hath been at another, and in proportion as ſome individuals and 
communities ſurpaſs others, in the career of improvement, we have 
an indication of variety. 7 8 8 | | 
If we turn our attention towards the work of redemption, which 
we mult conſider as the chief of the ways of God, we ſhall find ſome- 
what evidently analagous to the ideas here ſuggeſted. While true 
believers of every'age, nation, and language, are equally the chil- 
dren of God by faith in Chriſt Jeſus, yet in this family there are 
little children, young men, and fathers, who ſeem to be thus dif- 
criminated one from another, in conſequence of their having re- 
eeived various degrees of thoſe gifts and graces which are com- 
municated by the one Spirit, who diſtributeth to every one ſe- 
verally as he willeth.“ Hence they are not only diſtinguiſhed 
from one another, but each individual may be viewed, in cer- 


tain reſpecte, as differing from himſelf, though, from the mo- 
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ment of their vital union to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, they ſtand 
uniformly and equally related to him as their glorious Head; yet, 
in the ſucceſſive ſtages of their chriſtian journey, their feelings, 
hopes, fears, and modes of thinking, are remarkably ditterent 
at one time from what the) have been at another Nw they ſpeak 
in the language of exuitation, ſaying, Our mountain ſtands 
ſtrong, and we ſhall not be moved” Now they take up the bitter 
complaint; © He hides his lace, and we are troubled.” Notwith- 
ſtanding of which, theſe righteous ones do all © hold on in the 
way; and, having clean hands, ** they wax ſtronger and ſtrong- 
e“ Their“ path 1s as the ſhining light, which ſhineth more a— 
bundantly unto the perfect day”—** There is firſt the blade, then 
the ear, and then the full corn in the ear.” 

From theſe obſervations it naturally follows, that neither the in- 
dividual, nor the ſpecies, are to be conſidered as ſtationary; and 
therefore that no degree of knowledge, virtue, or picty, which we 


may hitherto have attained, ought to be deemed as either the high- 


eſt of which we are ſuſceptible, or the greateſt to which we ſhould 
aſpire—lIt cver continues to be our duty to“ grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt“— We are 
e to add to our faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
brotherly kindneſs, and to brotherly kindneſs charity “ Forget» 
ting the things which are behind,” we are to * preſs forward to- 
wards the mark, in order to gain the prize, even the high calling 
of God in Chriſt Jeſus.” | 

The ſame remarks tend ſtrongly to evince, that there is ſome- 
thing adverſe, in the very nature of things, to our ſuppoling that 
any ſyſtem, compoſed by fallible- men, thould be ſo perfect as to 
preclude the propriety or neceſſity of its being either examined, en- 
larged, diminiſhed, or modified, eſpecially if it comprehends a 
number ot propoſitions, and embraces a multiplicity of objects. If 
we judge by analogy we muſt conclude, that though men of the 
moſt upright intentions and enlarged views, were carrying on A 
work of reformation, under any degree of the our-pouring of the 
Spirit which falls ſhort of inſpiration and infallible guidance, their 
progreſs in knowledge, in extenſive views of divine truth, and in 
the various modes by which one ſcriptural doctrine or fact quali- 
fies and explains another, muſt ſtill be gradual and progreſſive. 

It is indeed our privilege to know that the ſcriptures are an inva- 
riable, a perfect, and a complete rule of faith and manners. But, 
alas! we who are under obligations to underſtand, believe, receive, 
and obey them, are overwhelmed with darkneſs; and the blindneſs 
and imbecillity of our mental frame, forms a mournful contraſt to 
the perſpicuity and perfection of that ſacred rule. And even thoſe 
who have been renewed in the ſpirit of their minds, are but re- 


newed in part; they indeed fee, but they ſee darkly and as through 


a glaſs.” And, until that which is perfect is come, they can only 
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know in part; and therefore muſt not only form imperfe& con- 
ceptions with relation to ſeveral of thoſe objects which religion 
preſents to our view, but may alſo imbibe and perſevere, until the 
moment of their diſſolution, in the belief of erroneous opinions on 
every topic, the true knowledge and firm belief of which is not ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. 

It is alſo to be remarked, that though all the parts of Divine Re- 
velation are equally true, yet they neither exhibit the ſame degree 
of clearneſs, nor are poſſeſſed of equal importance.“ That man, 
ſurely, is little to be envied,” whoſe judgment would permit him to 
believe, that the viſions of Ezekiel are as eaſily underſtood as our 
Saviour's ſermon on the mount, or whoſe piety would permit him 
ro conclude, that becauſe they are equally narrated or taught in 
ſcripture, that therefore the office of a deacon, the prohibition to 
eat blood, and the execution of the deteſtable Haman, are of as 
much importance as the doctrine ot the atonement, the official cha- 
racter of the Holy Spirit. and the crucifixion ot the Son of God. 

The evidences of that truth, the practical knowledge of which 
makes wiſe unto ſalvation, is fo clearly revealed, and the belief and 
profeſſion thereof ſo conducive to the glory ot God and the good 
of men, that no ſyſtem can be deemed orthodox, or enritled to our 
ſupport or approbation, which either omits, corrupts, or rejects any 
truth coming under this deſcription. But it is one thing for chriſti- 
ans to attain a full perſuaſion, and to enjoy uniformity of judgment 
reſpecting thoſe truths which poſſeſs theſe qualities, and it is quite 
a different matter for them to feel an entire conviction, and enjoy 
unanimity of ſentiment, concerning all thoſe doctrines which re- 
late to the worſhip, government, and diſcipline of the chriſtian 
church The nature and proper limits of that connexion which 
ought to ſubſiſt between her and the kingdoms ot this world, &c. &c. 
- The former degree of knowledge, and ſpecies of uniformity, real 
chriſtians have enjoyed in all ages: the latter was undoubtedly the 
privilege of the inſpired penmen, and feems to have been neceflary 
towards their being authoriſed to ſav, to chriſtians of all ſucceeding 
ages, that which ye have heard and learned of us,“ do, and the 
God of peace ſhall be with you”—And, © be ye followers of us 
as dear children,” Hence the New Teſtament church is faid to 
be built on the foundation of the prophets and apoſtles, Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf being the chief corner-ſtone.” But this ſeems io be 
language ſuitable to thoſe only who are poſſeſſed of their high qua- 
Jifications; and their appropriate character, and dignified func- 
tions, not only required ſuch high qualifications, but was eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to entitle them to hold ſuch language. They were 
ſelected to exhibit an infallible rule of faith and manners for chri- 
ſtians of all ſucceeding ages; and it was requifite that their 
endowments ſhould correſpond to the dignity and importance 
of their honourable employment.— They“ ſpake as they were 
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moved by the Holy Ghoſt.” But the moment that this ſtandard 
Vas completed, theſe peculiar functions were ſuperſeded, and the 
beſtowal of thoſe peculiar giſts and graces, which were requiſite to 
give them effect, were diſcontinued. Since which period the moſt 
enlightened and well-meaning individuals, and the moſt venerable 
„ ſynods and councils may have erred.” And though we are bound 
to treat the judgment of ſuch with a very high degree of reſpect, 
yet their ſentiments, ſyſtems and deciſions cannot, in any one in- 
{tance, bind the conſcience any farther than each individual, as 
judging for himſelf, in the conſcientious exerciſe of the rights of 
private judgment can perceive them to be agreeable to, and found- 
ed on, the word of God. | 

It the foregoing obſervations are kept ſteadily in view, they muſt 
alſo abate our ſurprize, at that diverſity of ſentiment which hath ſo 
long prevailed in the church of God. But, indeed, to whatever quar- 
ter we turn our attention, we there meet with additional evidence of 
the numerous impediments which unceaſingly obſtruct uniformity 
of opinion, while we perceive certain principles of great energy con- 
ſtantly engaged in promoting diverſity of ſentiment. The propriety 
of this remark will not be denied by thoſe who reflect on that diſſimi- 
larity of ſentiment, which is a certain conſequence of the varied tex- 
ture of the human conſtitution, both with regard to its intellectual 
and active powers, and on that variety of opinion, and thoſe dif— 
ferent thades of ſentiment, which mult ever ariſe from the different 
modes by which different individuals have been accuſtomed to ar- 
range their acquired knowledge, and on the tinge which our ſen» 
timents never tail to receive from the company we have frequent- 
ed, the books we have read, and the practices in which we have 
delighted: to which we may add, that perhaps no two individuals 
ever exiſted whoſe knowledge was compoſed preciſely of the ſame 
ingredients with reſpect to number, quality, and degree. And it 
ſeems ſuſceptible of proof, that the ſlighteſt variation in any of 
theſe reſpects, muſt be productive of a correſponding diverſity in 
thoſe modes of thinking by which ſuch different perſons will be 
diſtinguiſned. And perhaps the exiſtence of a fingle idea, more or 
Jeſs, in one man's mind than what is in another's, may ſo completely 
modify the other parts of his ſtock of knowledge, as to exhibit a 
much greater variety in the aſpect of their minds, than we are diſ- 
poſed to imagine, | | 

It theſe ſentiments are well founded, how powerfully do they 
plead tor the exerciſe of moderation, charity and forbearance, toe 
wards thoſe of our chriſtian brethren whoſe opinions in religion do 
not exactly correſpond with our own, eſpecially if they only exhi- 
bit thoſe ſhades of difference, which muſt be confidered as the ſureſt 
mdication that each of us have examined and judged for ourſelves; 
and while they reach the moſt ſevere reproof towards thoſe miſta- 
en zealots, who with to promote the religion of Jeſus by civil 
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pains and penalties, they brand with perpetual infamy the memory 
of thoſe infuriated bigots of former ages, who acted on the ſuppo- 
ſition that conviction could be produced by fire and faggot. 

The ſame obſervations ſeem to ſuggeſt, that the only rational me- 
thod of attaining a comfortable degree of a judicious and permanent 
uniformity, is, by founding it on knowledge; and it never can be 
completely eſtabliſhed on this baſis, until the moſt ample ſcope is 
given to freedom of enquiry. Men may indeed be found, who are 
unanimous in giving an implicit reception to the dictates of thoſe 
who are their cotemporaries, or who have gone before them; but 
this is not uniformity of opinion, but an agreement to diveſt them- 
ſelves of the dignity of men, and the character of proteſtants. To 
unanimities of this deſcription, the progreſs of knowledge muſt e- 
ver prove deſtructive; but ruined they muſt be, in order to pave 
the way for the eſtabliſhment of that uniformity which is the re- 
ſult of knowledge: and it is no leis our duty to demoliſh the for- 
mer than to build up the latter; to the effecting of which, man- 
kind muſt be invited to a fair and full diſcuſſion of every dubious 
point: light muſt be called in from every quarter, prejudices muſt 
be attacked, ſophiſtry detected, and error coniuted. By theſe means 
truth will be perceived to poſſeſs ſuch intrinſic excellencies and un- 
fading charms, as mult induce her genuine lovers and enlightened 
admirers to forget her dow'ry in the contemplation of herſelf. And 
perhaps no one of the numerous general charges which are daily, 
becaute eafily, brought againſt the preſent age, is either better 
founded or leſs attended to, than that which ſuppoſes that we are 
chiefly influenced by cuſtom and habit, in preferring one religious 
denomination to another. We indeed have no wiſh to infinuate, 
that the preſent generation is more guilty in this reſpect than thoſe 
were who have gone before us, as it ſeems to be preſumable, that 
amid all our failings, knowledge is more ealily attained, more ge- 
nerally purſued, and more extenſively diffuſed, than it has been in 
any preceding age but what we ſtil] moſt aſſuredly want, is, a 
ſuitable degree of that diſpoſition which loves truth better than 
names, parties, temporary reputation, and worldly applauſe; and 
which deems nothing eſſential to the poſitive inſtitutions of Jeſus, 
but what is enforced with a thus ſaith the Lord. How many may 
be found who have adopted a pure ſyſtem of principles, without 
having either examined its evidence, or diſcerned its excellency ; 
but have embraced it from no higher motive than the example of 
parents, the force of cuſtom, or the prejudices of education. It is 
ſurely difficult to perceive what claim ſuch perſons can have to the 
character of proteſtants. A man,” ſays the inimitable Milton, 
„may be a heretic in the truth; and it he believes only becauſe 
% his paſtor ſays ſo, or the afſembly ſo determines, without know- 
« ing any other reaſon, though his belief be true, yet the very 
«© truth he ſo holds becomes his hereſy.” And again, Who knows 


„ 
% not that there be ſome proteſtants who live in as arrant an im- 
ee plicit faith as any lay-papiſt of Loretto.” 

We may further remark, that in conſequence of the invention 
of the art of printing, the moſt ample means are now enjoyed by 
almolt every deſcription of men to judge for themſelves. Previous 
to this diſcovery, thoſe prejudices which were ſubſervient to utility 
and truth, (if any prejudices can be ſo) might perhaps be entitled 
to ſome degree of reſpect. But what wiſe man would chooſe to go 
perpetually on crutches, becauſe he had once been lame; or where 
is the man who will lay aſide the uſe of his eye- ſight, and ſubmit to 
be led by others, becauſe he once was blind? Not leſs inconſiſtent 
and unreaſonable, however, is the conduct of thoſe who reſt their 
belief on the authority of others, notwithſtanding that they have an 
opportunity to examine and judge for themſelves. Prior to the in- 
vention of this admirable art, the key of knowledge was poſſeſſed 
only by the tew, while the many were doomed, by their fituation, 
to the moſt profound ignorance. The reformation opened a paſſage 
through which mankind were enabled to emerge from that igno- 
rance ſuperſtition and Barbariſm in which they had been ſo long 
immerſed; and muſt be confidered as the firſt and moſt conſpicu- 
ous effect which the art of printing produced: for though we were 
to ſuppoſe that a Luther, a Calvin, or a Knox had previouſly ariſen 
in every kingdom, yet without the aid of this art, or of ſome one 
analagous to it, all their efforts to propagate knowledge muſt have 
been teeble and unavailing. ** Whilſt the munificence ef the rich, 
* and the induſtry of the learned,” ſays a living author of great 
reputation “, “were thus employed throughout Italy in preſerving 
the remains of the ancient authors, ſome obſcure individuals, in 
a corner of Germany, had conceived, and were bringing to per- 
« fection, an invention which, by means equally effectual and un- 
«« expected, ſecured to the world the reſult of their labours— This 
« was the art of printing with moveable types: a diſcovery of 
« which the beneficial effects have been increaſing to the preſent 
day, and are yet advancing with accelerated progreſs. The co- 
incidence of this diſcovery with the ſpirit of the times in which 
it had birth, was highly fortunate: had it been made known at 
© a much earlier period, it would have been diſregarded or forgot- 
« ten—and, had it been further poſtponed, it is probable that, 
« notwithſtanding the diligence of the learned, many works would 
have been totally loſt, which are now juſtly regarded as the no- 
«© blett monuments ot the human intellect (a).“ 


® Sec Roſcoe's Life of Lorenzo de? Medici, 2 edit, vol. i. p. 42. 

(a) Of the numerous authors” i ſays the maſterly writer juſt quoted in the Text) 
* who have minutely inquired into the rife of this uſeful art, no one has had greater 
opportunities of obtaining information, or has purſued his enquiries with more accu- 
racy than Mr Heineken, who has clearly ſhewn, that the fabrication of cards for games 
of chance was firſt practiſed in Germany, and was in uſe before the ciofe of the four- 
tecath century. Not long afterwards, the fame art that had at firſt been ſubſervient to 


Ein: | 

It is indeed extremely to be regretted, that in moſt countries the 
advantages which this noble art ſeems calculated to afford, have hi- 
therto been but very imperfectly enjoyed: and the hiſtory of all coun- 
tries ſeems to evince, that thoſe who have been in the poſſeſſion of 
civil and eccleſiaſtical power, have generally been inclined to give 
a monopoly of this privilege to thoſe who were diſpoſed to uſe it 
for ſupporting their power, extending their principles, and ap- 
proving their conduct. | 

That the liberty of the preſs has frequently degenerated into li- 
centiouſneſs, is indeed abundantly evinced by the annals of the pre- 
ſent, and the hiſtory of paſt ages; and that in this caſe it ought ro 
be ſubjected to ſuch a degree of reſtraint as is neceſſary to protect 
the individual from unmerited inſult, and ſecure the community 
from external violence, is not to be diſputed : but to reſtrain it be- 
yond what theſe purpoſes do rigorouſly demand, is to apply a re- 
medy much worſe than the diſeaſe. And perhaps in molt caſes, a 
perſon of a benevolent, comprehenſive and vigorous mind, would 
rather ſubmit to ſuch abuſes as may occaſionally refult even from 
the molt unbounded freedom of the preſs, than deprive himſelf, or 
prevent others, from the enjoyment of thoſe advantages which it 1s 
calculated rv confer. Such a perſon will indeed readily perceive, 
that ſome degree of inconvenience muſt ariſe, even from that free- 
dom of the preſs which the principles of civil and religious liberty 
do require ; but while he fincerely laments theſe inconveniences, 
he cannot but diſcern, that, on compariſon, they are immenſely 
preferable to the pernicious effects which infallibly reſult from 
every arrangement which prevents the moſt ample freedom of en- 
quiry, and the moſt unreſtrained diſcuſhon of every controverted 
topic. Thoſe men are therefore to be conſidered as having formed 
the moſt correct notions of what conſtitutes our immediate and in- 
diſpenſable duty, who excite men of every deſcription to profeſs 
nothing in religion but what is founded on conviction, and to reject 
every tenet or opinion, by whatever names it may have been ſanc- 
tioned, or however long it may have been held, which, on enquiry, 
is found incapable to ſuſtain the teſt of the moſt full and accurate 
examination: whereas the conduct of thoſe who wiſh to interrupt 
and prevent freedom of enquiry, would ſeem to ſay, that they are 
diſpoſed to ſubſtitute implicit faith for that afſent which is the 


the amuſement, was employed to gratify the ſuperſtition of the people; and it became 
uſual to cut upon blocks of wood the figures of ſaints, with infcriptions Mr Heineken 
has cited an indiſputable ſpecimen of the latter ſo early as the year 1423 Theſe in- 
ſcriptions gave the firſt idea of printing with tablets of wood, which are well known to 
have led the way to the invention of moveable types. The firſt book printed with ſuch 
types was a copy of the Bible, which made its appearance between the years 1450 and 
2452. This diſcovery is certainly to be attributed to the Germans, whether it conſiſt» 
ed in printing with blocks of wood, or with types moveable at pleaſure. John Gut- 
tenburg of Mayence has the beſt claim to the 3 of an invention which has fo ef- 
dentially contributed to enlarge the ſphere of action of the human faculties.” 4 


„ ] . 

genuine dictate of the underſtanding, and blind obedience for 
that acquieſcence which is the true and reaſonable homage of the 
heart. By ſuch a mode of procedure, they not only ſpurn at thoſe 
advantages which the progreſs of knowledge has a tendency to com- 
municate, but tempt even the moſt candid to conclude, that 
they entertain a ſecret apprehenſion, that their ſyſtem is neither 
qualified to ſuſtain an accurate examination, nor ſupport itſelf if at- 
tacked with the force of truth. You muſt either deſtroy the li- 
«« berty of the preſs,” ſaid Cardinal Wolſey to the clergy of his day, 
« or the liberty of the preſs will deſtroy you.“ A forbidden 
« writing,” ſays Lord Bacon, © is thought to be a certain ſpark 
* of truth which flies up in the face of thoſe who ſeek to tread it 
on“ 

Thus much we deemed neceſſary to advance on this ſubject, un- 
der an apprehenſion that ignorance of, or inattention to, the prin- 
eiples here laid down, is the ſource from which thoſe maxims have 
iſſued; the application of which to our conduct, by that church to 
which we belonged, terminated in our being cut off from her com- 
munion. 

Beſides, the principles we have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh, 
are evidently calculated to correct that illiberal and ungenerous 
mode of thinking which too much prevails, and which is ſo very 
unſuitable to the nature of the New Teitament diſpenſation 
and therefore, in ſo far as we imbibe their ſpirit, and act under 
their genuine influence, we muſt exhibit ſentiments of tenderneſs, 
ſympathy and compaſſion. even towards the perſons of thoſe who 
entertain a variety of opinions to which we cannot ſubſcribe; and 
it may be juſtly doubted, whether any principle can be too fre- 
quently brought into view, or too often inculcated, which has a 
tendency to produce ſuch a falutary effect. 

At the ſame time it is not to be diſſembled, that a variety of 
facts may be produced which ſeem to prove, either that theſe prin- 
eiples have not hitherto been ſufficiently attended to, or that they 
have not, in reality, that tendency which they ſeem to poſſeſs. 

But whatever be the opinion which we are diipoſed to form on this 
ſubject, it will not be diſputed, that the far greater part of polemi- 
cal diſquiſitions have hitherto been ſo deeply tinged with an acri- 
monious fpirit, as leaves no room to doubt that there is ſomething 
in the human heart, which renders it extremely difficult to conduct 
a religious controverſy with a diſpaſſionate and unruffled temper of 
mind, | 
An attention to this circumſtance is recommended, chiefly, by 
the important caveat it affords to all thoſe who have purpoſed to 
enter thoſe ilippery paths, in which fo many perfons have ſtumbled 
and fallen. But there are fome cafes in which it ſhould ſeem that 
we ought to be more particularly on our guard againſt indulging 
the workings of malice, envy and reſentment, and the occaſions 
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which ſeem to require ſuch prompt and perſevering vigilance, are 
ſuch as, at firſt view, we would be diſpoſed to think the moſt un- 
likely either to excite or atford room for the operation of theſe tur- 
bulent paſſions, | | | | 

One would ſurely be apt to imagine, that the more numerous 
the particulars are, in which any two denominations were agreed, 
they would thereby be the more diſpoſed to diſcuſs their remaining 
differences with mildneſs, condeſcenſion and love; and that the 
operation of the oppoſite diſpoſitions would be wholly leſt to 
characteriſe thoſe whofe ſyſtems and modes of thinking touched 
each other in the feweſt points ; but experience, at whoſe bar our 
moſt plauſible theories mult be tried, ſeems to have given an oppo- 
ſite deciſion. This is fo generally known to be the caſe, as to have 
rendered it a matter of common-place remark, that the nearer the 
ſentiments of any two ptofeſſing bodies of men have been to one 
another, and yet have not entirely accorded, the greater has been 
the aſperity with which they have debated thoſe topics on which 
they differed. | 

If any one feels inclined to queſtion the juſlneſs of this remark, 
we beg leave to refer him to the hiſtory of thoſe religious diſputes 
which have prevailed in our own country ſince the Revolution. 
But we wiſh to avoid all ſpecification on a ſubject which we fin- 
cerely lament; and have no inclination to rake up the dying em- 
bers of a fire which we hope will ſoon be totally extinguiſhed, ne- 
ver more to be re-kindled. 

We ſhall therefore proceed to remark, that a circumſtance of 
great eſhcacy is ſometimes ſound to co-operate with thoſe formerly 
mentioned, which, when it happens to take place, renders it near- 
ly impoſſible to prevent the malevolent paſſions from mingling 
themſelves with our thoughts, words, and actions. 

Such a circumſtance is preſented to our view, when we perceive 
perſons expelled by a religious ſociety, becauſe they will not ac- 
knowledge that to be fin which they conceive to be duty ; or, when 
we behold perſons voluntarily withdrawing themſelves from any 
religious denomination, becauſe they cannot enjoy all the ordinan- 
ces which their Lord and Maſter hath initituted in his church, bur 
on the condition that they aſſent to the truth of certain propoſitious 
which they deem to be either dubious or abſolutely falſe. 

When connexions of this nature have been thus diſſolved, it has 
generally happened, that the denomination ſeparated from, has been 
eager to ſtamp ſuch conduct with the character of ſchiſm, and io 
brand ſuch perſons themſelves as backſliders and apoſtates; while 
they, in their turn, have been diſpoſed to characteriſe their former 
connexions as being chargeable with bigotry, witl-worthip, tyranny 
and oppreſſion. Who ſees not that in all ſuch caſes the ſteady but 
calm voice of truth is in imminent hazard of being ſtifled ami! the 
ſtruggle for victory, while the NO diſpokizons Which adurn the 
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chriſtian charaQer, are in danger of being overcome and deſtroyed 
by the irreſiſtible fury of prejudice, paſſion, and party-ſpirit. 

Such, however, is the critical and difagreeable fituation in which 
it hath pleaſed him, who worketh all things after the counſel of his 
own will, to permit the perſons to be placed, who are more imme- 
diately concerned in the publication of the following papers. 

By an act of the Reformed Preſbytery, which met at Douglas 
Auguſt the 17th 1796, we had been excluded from the enjoyment 
of church privileges, unleſs we would acknowledge, that our con- 
duct in attending the ſermon delivered to the Glaſgow Miſſionary 
Society in April 1796, was finful and offenfive,” and fubmit to 
be cenſured accordingly. As we could not acquieſce in this deci- 
ſion, without violating the diCtates of our own conſciences, which 
we believe to be free from all the commandments of men, we had 
no choice to make, but to remonſtrate againſt a deed to which we 
could not ſubmit: but as our remonſtrance proved altogether un- 
availing, we at laſt found ourſelves obliged, formally to decline the 
authority of that Preſbytery. | | 

The ſentiments by which we have been influenced, together with 
the principal ſteps by which the buſineſs has been conducted to this 
iſſue, it is the object of the following ſheets to ſtate and explain; 
and it may tend to their being introduced with more perſpicuity to 
N that at a meeting of the Reformed Seſſion of Glaſgow, &c. 

olden at Calton May the 3oth 1796, a complaint was formally 
. againſt the perſons whoſe names are adhibited to the fol- 
owing remonſtrance, becauſe they had attended the ſermon deliver- 
ed to the Glaſgow Miſhonary Society in the preceding month. Two 
of our number, members of that court, appeared that day in theit 
place, and were called on to acknowledge the impropriety of the 
ſtep they had taken, and diſcontinue giving any open countenance 
to, or public approbation of, the Miſſionary Society in future. With 
this demand, the members alluded to, found themſelves unable to 
comply; but propoſed, that if the ſeſſion would allow them open- 
ly to approve of, and otherwiſe countenance the Miſſionary A ſſo- 
ciation itſelf, and conſider any impropriety that might attach to the 
hearing of ſermon on ſuch occaſions, as reſulting ſolely from the 
idea of its giving offence to ſome of their brethren, that they, for 
the future, would agree to diſcontinue their attendance at the de- 
livery of ſuch ſermons; but could by no means acquieſce in any 
idea which ſuppoſed, that to hear ſuch ſermons was ſinful in itſelt, 
or formed any juſt ground of offence. — | 

Several members of ſeſſion ſeemed ſtrongly inclined to ſettle 
the matter on theſe terms; but againſt the whole of the prin- 
ciples which they either expreſſed or implied, ſeveral other mem- 
bers, with the whole body of the proſecutors, ſeemed to entertain 
the moſt fixed averſion. The diſcuſſion therefore terminated in the 
judicial diſapprobation of the conduct of thoſe who had attended 
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the Miſſionary ſermon; after which the whole matter was referred 
to the next meeting of Preſbytery. 

As the connexion between one of the papers, afterwards engroſſ- 
ed, and this ſubject, may not appear quite obvious at firſt fight, 
it may be proper to remark, that, at the ſame meeting of ſeſſion, 
the ſame perſons brought forward a charge againſt an anonymous 
publication, which had iſſued from the preſs in November 1795, 
entitled, An Addreſs to the Chriſtian People under the Inſpec- 
tion of the Reformed Preſbytery, concerning the more frequent 
„ diſpenfing of the Lord's Supper, by one of themſelves.” | 

At a meeting previous to that date the ſeſſion had, after a very 
warm diſcuſhon, found it to be unneceſſary and inexpedient, to 
make this publication a ſubject of judicial enquiry; notwithſtand- 
ing of which, it was now alſo ſubjected to a deed of judicial diſ- 
approbation, and then referred to the Preſbytery. Againſt this de- 
ciſion one of our number diſſented, and craved that his diſſent 
might be marked. | 

The determination of this meeting of ſeſſion excited a conſider» 
able degree of attention among the members of the congregation z 


and perſons approved or cenſured variouſly, as they were prompted. 


by their ſentiments, their prejudices, or their paſſions. Thoſe who 
wiſhed to ſee an accommodation effected on liberal principles, were 
deſirous that the ſubject in debate ſhould be conſidered as hinging 
on matters of doubtful diſputation ; and two petitions were drawn 
up in conformity to thoſe principles, and preſented to a ſubſequent 
meeting of ſeſſion. 

To this meeting, ſuch of our number as were not members of 
ſeſſion had been cited to attend; but as it was convened at Sand- 
hills, ſeveral perſons who were thereby prevented from giving a 
perſonal attendance, communicated their ſentiments by letter, while 
thoſe who found it convenient, made a perſonal appearance: How- 
ever, matters on the whole were nearly, if not entirely, left in the 
ſame predicament in which they had been placed at the fore-men- 
tioned meeting in Calton. And as the holy ordinance of the ſupper 
was to be diſpenſed at Sandhills, previous to the meeting of Preſ- 
bytery, ſuch of the Miſſionary people as were members of ſeſſion, 
were recommended“ not to exerciſe their office on that occaſion 
to which recommendation the moſt ſtrict compliance was given. 

The only other circumſtance worthy of notice, which took place 
prior to the meeting of Preſbytery, relates to the diflent taken a- 
gainſt the deciſion of ſeſſion May the 3oth, in fo far as it diſapprov- 
ed of a publication, entitled An Addreſs, &c. As the member who 
diſſented from that deed, had left the meeting of ſeſſion at or about 
eleven o'clock on that night, under a full perſuaſion, that when the 
minute was drawn fully out, his diſſent would be marked; he was 
therefore much ſurpriſed, when afterwards informed by the clerk 
himſelf, that in reality it was not engroſſed in the ſeſſion's record, 
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As the whole buſineſs had been referred to the Preſbytery, it is 
perfectly obvious, that the member who diſſented had a full right to 
inſiſt that both the difſent itſelf, and the reaſons on which it was 
founded, ſhould be tranſmitted to the ſuperior court, along with 
the deciſion to which they related. He however reſolved to wait 
with compoſure, until he had it in his power to attend a meeting of 
ſeſſion, when he expected that a little friendly converſation would 
not only adjuſt the matter to mutual ſatisfaction, but alſo, that an 
opportunity would be thereby afforded for him to come forward and 
preſent his reaſons of diſſent in perſon. But as circumſtances pre- 
vented him from attending the meeting at Sandhills, he at laſt 
found that no other was likely to be convened prior to the meeting 
of Preſbytery, by which means he would be deprived of whatever 
advantages might be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the regular tranſmil- 
ſion of theſe reaſons to the ſuperior court; he therefore, at an ex- 
trajudicial meeting of ſeſſion, which was convened on a ſabbath even- 
ing, requeſted, that a ſeſſion ſhould either be called to enter his 
diflent, and receive the reaſons, or that the clerk ſhould be enjoin- 
ed to tranſmit them to the ſuperior court, with the other papers to 
which they related, Both requeſts were refuſed. 

We have already adverted to the terms in which the deed of 
Preſbytery, which met at Douglas Auguſt the 17th, was conceiv- 
ed, and now go on to obſerve, that the ſeſſion, on whom the inti- 
mation and execution thereof devolved, ſeemed to entertain the 
moſt accurate conceptions reſpecting its genuine nature and ten- 
dency; and, without the leaſt heſitation, acted under the idea, 
that it inferred a complete expulſion from the communion of the 
church, ſo long as the parties concerned refuſed to ſubmit to that 
cenſure which the ſuperior court had thereby enjoined them to in- 
flict: hence, ſuch official ſervices as devolved, by rotation, on thoſe 


of our number who were members of ſeſſion, were publickly per- 


formed by others, while we were all conſidered as unworthy to 
participate of the ſymbols of the broken body and ſhed blood of 
our Redeemer, | 

ouch was the general aſpect which this unpleaſing affair exhibit» 
ed, when all the ſubſcribers of the following remonſtrance (one ex- 
cepted) received a verbal citation to attend a meeting of feſſhon, to 
be holden at Calton on Monday the 26th of September 1796. 

The ſubſtance of what paſſed, at this meeting may be conciſely 
expreſſed by ſaying, that the ſeſſion read, received, and agreed to 
tranſmit to the enſuing meeting of the ſuperior court, thoſe rea- 
ſons of diſſent to which we formerly adverted. They at the ſame 
time gave full evidence, that they entertained no very exalted idea, 
either of the wiſdom or juſtice of that deed, under the authority of 
which they were now called to act. This was ſo much the caſe, 
that though they were now met with a view to intimate and en- 
tarce it, yet they even wiſhed to wave the reading of it in our 
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hearing; and, previous to their doing fo, actually propoſed terms 
of accommodation, much leſs liable to reprehenſion than thoſe 
were which that deciſion had enjoined them to preſcribe. 

From the diſpoſition to lenity and moderation, which this con- 
duct evinced, it would be highly improper to withhold our moſt 
cordial approbation. And, had fuch a diſpoſition been 'manifeſted 
by the ſeſſion, prior to their having referred the buſineſs to the 
Preſbytery, when they and we could have acted thereon with con- 
ſiſtency, honour and effect, it had certainly contributed powerfully, 
perhaps ſucceſsfully, towards an accommodation. But, the Ru- 
bicon was paſſed“ The Preſbytery had declared a part of our con- 
duct to be ſinful and offenſive, which we deemed to be innocent, 
if not praiſe-worthy ; and by enjoining the ſeſſion to ſubject us to 
cenſure, had, in effect, expelled us from the communion of the 
church. Now, to have compromiſed matters with the ſeſſion, on 
terms hoſtile to thoſe which had been diQtated by the ſuperior 
court, in the very face of their own deed, would have been to raiſe 
a ſuperſtructure in the air, by the diſhonourable and unmanly arts 
of illuſion and duplicity, which the firſt breath of Preſbyterial ree 
ſentment could not fail to level with the duſt. _ 

Beſides, though in this inſtance we were diſpoſed to think high- 
ly of the motives by which the ſeſſion ſeemed to be actuated, yet 
there were ſeveral other ſteps of their previous conduct, which to us 
appeared of a much more dubious import; and by ſome of which 
we conceived ourſelves to be ſo deeply injured, as to render it ne- 
ceſſary for us to exert ourſelves to bring their conduct under the 
cognizance of the court of review. 

The ſpirit and tendency of our reply was, therefore, ſuch as our 
general principles, combined with the circumſtances in which we 
found ourſelves placed, ſeemed naturally to ſuggeſt ; and was ſub- 
ſtantially to the following effect That we could neither acquieſce 
in, nor ſubmit to the deed of Preſbytery, under the authority of 
which they were more immediately acting; after which we gave 
in the written declinature, proteſt, and appeal, a copy of which 
the reader will find in its place among the following papers, and 
then retired. 

Such are the leading and more prominent features, which cha- 
racteriſed that miſunderſtanding, in which the publication of the 
following ſheets originated, from the time it was firſt agitated, un- 
til the meeting of Preſbytery at Calton, November the gth : 796, 
the tranſactions of which will be more eaſily underſtood, after the 
papers which were then taken under conſideration have been per- 

C 

In the rapid ſurvey which we have taken of this ſubject, we have 
been more anxious to ſeize and delineate its diſtinctive and charae- 
teriſtic qualities, than to narrate trite occurrences detached facts 
or circumſtances, the recital of which could only tend to diſplay 
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the weakneſs and the prejudices of individuals, or the ſtrength of 


our own perſonal antipathies. | 
The ſlighteſt degree of reflexion is ſufficient to teach us, that 


| thoſe who indulge ſuch malevolent paſſions as envy, malice, and 


revenge, are thereby taking the moſt effectual method to plant a 
thorn in their own pillow, which will infallibly wound their com- 
fort and diſturb their repoſe; for it ſeems to be of the very nature 
of ſuch baneful propenſities, to be more hurtful to theſe by whom 
they are cheriſhed, than injurious to thoſe againſt whom they are 
directed. 

From this it ſeems to follow, that the dictates of a well regulat- 
ed ſelf-love, are no leſs untriendly to theſe hateful diſpofitions, than 
the precepts of religion. We will not therefore be confidered by 
our readers, as forming any high claims to uncommon diſintereſt- 
edneſs, when we aſſure them, that in the courſe of theſe remarks, 
we have endeavoured “ to put away all malice, wrath, and evil- 
ſpeaking” and to “ put on bowels of mercy and long-ſuffering”— 
knowing that * the wiſdom which cometh down from above is 
pure, gentle, and eaſy to be intreated.” 

_ Poſſibly ſome who are ready to grant that all this is very well, 
as it at leaſt indicates ſome knowledge of the diſpoſitions which 
ought ever to adorn the character of all thoſe who profeſs a friend- 


| ſhip to the cauſe of truth, virtue, and piety, may yet be diſpoſed 


to infiſt, that it ſavours ſtrongly of preſumption, tor a few obſcure 
individuals to call the attention of the public to their petty dif- 
putes, and perhaps ſuppoſed injuries. 

We frankly allow that perſons may he ſubjected to many acts of 
real or ſuppoſed injuſtice, and yet theſe, on the whole, may in- 
volve no principle of ſufficient importance to merit the attention of 
the public. It has been aſſerted by a writer“, whoſe penetration 
and ſolidity of judgment few wili be diſpoſed to call in queſtion, 
that the various conteſts which obtained among the different king- 
doms which compoſed the Saxon heptarchy, were no more worthy 
of a ſerious narration than the conflicts of as many kites and crows. 

But ſurely the propriety of this obſervation muſt be chiefly found- 
ed on the idea, that theſe animoſities were only to be conſidered 
as the mere effects of thoſe ſelſiſh and malevolent diſpoſitions which 
have, more or leſs, tainted the character, and dishgured the hiſtory 
of all nations; but neither reſted on, nor embraced any one of 
thoſe general principles which, by their ſimplicity, clearneſs, and 
practical importance, are entitled to the attention and regard of 
every nation, and of every age. | 

But if in ſuch caſes the very conteſts of kings are unworthy of 
being reſcued from oblivion, may we not infer, that ſuch diſputes 
as involve principles highly intereſting to ſociety, ought to be con- 
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ſidered as poſſeſſing a claim to the attention and regard of the pub- 
lic, notwithſtanding the real or apparent inſignificaney of thoſe by 
whom they are ſupported. In ſuch a cafe, the magnitude and prac- 
tical importance of the principles ſeem to compenſate for the little- 
neſs of thoſe who entertain and with to promote them, while the 
dignity of the caufe at once infpires and apologiſes for the boldneſs 
of its votaries. 
Nor does it always follow, that becauſe the friends of any ſpeci- 
fic meaſure are not diſtinguiſhed by their ſtation or opulence, that 
therefore the meaſure itſelf muſt be viewed as inadequate to pro- 
mote the general intereſts of mankind, or they themfelves as unfit 
inſtruments for ſupporting it with efficacy: for a writer, whom no 
one ſhall ever ſucceſsfully contradict, hath aſſured us, that the Lord 
ſome times ſelects “ the things that are not, to bring to nought 
* the things that are, that no fleſh may glory in his preſence;” but 
that all fleſh may know, that it is * not by might, nor by power, 
„but by his Spirit:“ and therefore, he that glorieth muſt glory 
% in 

Thoſe who, after all we either have ſaid or can ſay, are ſtill de- 
termined to view the publication of theſe ſheets as the dictate of 
pteſumption, as they poſſeſs the inclination, ſo they enjoy the 
power to puniſh it by neglect. | | 

But whatever judgment we are diſpoſed to form, either concern- 
ing theſe ſentiments themſelves, or with relation to the propriety 
of their application to the caſe before us, it muſt be confeſſed, that, 
in ſo far as they operate, they have a tendency to elevate the mind 
above the contracted and ſelfiſh views of thoſe who can perceive 
nothing intereſting in any ſubject, but in proportion as it contri- 
butes to gratify their reſentment, increaſe their power, or extend 
their importance—'The charms of truth, the excellency and dignity 
of thoſe pleaſures, which an increaſe of knowledge never fails to 
communicate—the intereſts of mankind, and univerſal benevolence, 
are expreſſions for which ſuch perſons have no ideas. | 

Entertaining the moſt fixed averſion againſt every appearance of 
that aſſumed humility, which we conceive to be of the eſſence of 
the very worſt ſpecies of pride, we have no heſitation in ſaying, 
that as we are actuated by the very oppoſite principles, ſo we have 
been emboldened, in making this appeal to the public, by the con- 
ſideration that out main object is not to vindicate, or even palliate 
wy impropriety which may be found adhering to our own impet- 
fect conduct, by contraſting it with what we conceive to be the 
practical faults and miſcarriages of that body, of which the moſt 
of us have long been members, far leſs to gratify the dictates of per- 
ſonal reſentment, by criminating the conduct of individuals. But 
our chief object is to improve the ſituation in which we have been 
placed, by announcing ſuch ſentiments, exhibiting ſuch diſpoſitions, 
aud recommending ſuch inſtitutions, as we believe calculated to 
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glorify God in the higheſt, and promote peace and good-will a- 
Z og.the carth..'...... --,. - 

We indeed have, reluctantly, been obliged to narrate facts and 
circumſtances which, in our opinion, are far from being honourable 
to thoſe by whom we ſuppoſe ourſelves to have been deeply injured 3 
but we have diſcovered a deſire to tread ſoftly on this feeling part of 
our ſubject, by paſſing over it as rapidly as poſſible : for, alas! ſuch 
is the preſent ſtate of human nature, that in all probability the in- 
jury will be deemed equal on each fide. It is very likely that our 
former friends are now deſcribing us as ſchiſmatics and apoſtates, 
while it is eaſy to perceive, in what light we muſt view all thoſe 
ſentiments which lead to ſuch concluſions; and perhaps imagine, 
that we have too much cauſe to charge them, in our turn, with bi- 
gotry, tyranny, and oppreſſion. And it is more than probable, that 
this diverſity of opinion will never be adjuſted to our mutual ſatiſ- 
faction, until it is irrevocably determined at the judgment-ſeat of 
Chriſt. | 

In contemplating the awfully intereſting objects which the idea 
of eternity brings into view, the mind is ſoftened and melted into 
emotions of the moſt tender and ſerious kind, before which the 
traces of tranſitory inquietude are obliterated and forgotten; and 
which cannot fail to diſpoſe us, in fome degree, to think and write 
as becomes thoſe who are conſcious, on the one hand, of the im- 
perfections of our common nature, and on the other, of the ſolemn 
account we mult all give of our ſentiments and conduct, to him be- 
fore whom * hell is open, and deſtruction hath no covering.” 

We thall terminate theſe introductory obſervations by remark- 
ing, that in giving a detail of ſuch tranſactions as the nariator 
deems to be improper or diſhonourable, he may either, fatisfy him- 
ſelf with expoſing what he conceives to be the fallacious nature of 
thoſe principles on which the reprehended conduct is founded, the 
violation of principle which it involves, and the pernicious conſe- 
quences to which it leads; or he may proceed to exhibit the private 
motives by which he ſuppoſes the perſon to have been actuated, in 
giving a reception to fuch opinions, and in embracing ſuch a mode 
of conduct; and, by connecting perverſity of diſpoſition with im- 
becillity of underſtanding, or deficiency of information, and un- 
founded opinion with bad intentions, may. repreſent the character 
of an imperfect, an erring, but, on the whole, an amiable and e- 
ſteemable character, in the molt odious and deteſtable point of 
view. | | 
By this mode of procedure, a ſubtle and malevolent opponent 
propoſes to gain a double advantage—he wiſhes to bring the bad 
qualities, with which he hath ſtamped the latent motive, as an ob- 
jection againſt the truth or utility of the avowed principle, and then 
he endeavours to employ all the odium, which he hath artfully af- 
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ſociated with ſuch a principle, as an inſtrument to undermine the 
reputation of thoſe by whom it hath been embraced. 

We ſhall only ſay, that in the work before us, we have ſtudi- 
ouſly avoided this method, under an apprehenſion, that it is equal- 
ly unbecoming the dignity of men, and the character of chriſtians. 
And perhaps no one circumſtance has contributed more powerfully 
to enflame and perpetuate thoſe baneful animoſities which have fo 
long alienated chriſtians from each other, than the unhallowed 
eagerneſs with which they have ſo frequently referred the actions 
of one another to motives which they mutually diſavowed, and the 
attributing conſequences to their reſpective ſentiments which they 
ſeverally denied. 

To mention the names of individuals in ſuch narrations as that 
which is now before us, ſeems alſo to be liable to ſtrong objections, 
and the real inconveniences of ſuch a practice, evidently overba- 
lance all the advantages which can be put in the oppoſite ſcale. 

„Our Lord's biographers (ſays Dr. Campbell) avoid naming 
* any man, without neceſlity, of whom they have nothing to ſay 
* that is not to his diſhonour—The names of the high-prieſt, and 
*« his coadjutor, of the Roman procurator, of the tetrarch of Gali- 
lee, and of the treacherous diſciple, are all that are mentioned 
*« of the many who had a hand in the proſecution and death of 
“ Jeſus. In regard to the four firſt, it is manifeſt that the ſuppreſ- 
« ſfſion of the names, had the fact been related, would have made 
« no difference to cotemporaries; for in offices of ſo great emi- 
* nence, the official is equivalent to the proper name—But ſuch a 
«© ſuppreſſion would have made, to poſterity, a material defect in 
 * the hiſtory, and greatly impaired its evidence. In regard to 
« the fifth, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that without naming the 
* traitor, juſtice could not have been done to the eleven—where- 
as, of thoſe ſcribes and Phariſees who bargained with Judas, 
„ of the men who apprehended Jeſus, of the falſe witneſſes who 
« depoſed againſt him, of thoſe who afterwards ſpat upon him, 
& buffeted and mocked him, of thoſe who were loudeſt in crying, 
e away with him, cruciſy him, not this man but Barrabbas, of thoſe 
« who ſupplied the ſoldiers with the implements of their mockery, 
« the crown of thorns, the reed, and the ſcarlet robe, of thoſe who 
«« upbraided him with his inability to ſave himſelf, or of the ſol- 
« dier who pierced his fide with a ſpear, no name is given by _ 
« of the hiftorians, Our contempt and hatred they direct again 
the crimes, not againſt the perſons of men.—Aware that this 
c Jaſt direction is often of the moſt dangerous tendency to chriſ- 
« tian charity, and, conſequently, to genuine virtue, they ſhowed 
no diſpoſition to hold up any man to the chriſtians of their own, 
« time, as the object of their fear or abhorrence, or to tranſmit 
. «© his name with infamy to poſterity. 
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« Though this holds principally in what concerns the laſt great 
« cataſtrophe, it appears, in ſome degree, in every part of the hi- 
„ ſtory, except in the caſe of Herodias, &c. the names aie ne- 
* yer mentioned, when what is related reflects diſgrace on the 
« Perſons. —Of the ſcribes and Phariſees who watched our Lord, 
© and—aſfailed him with captious and enſnaring queſtions; of 
« thoſe who openly aſcribed his miracles to Beelzebub, called him 
* 4 madman, a demoniac, and, what they accounted worſe than 
either, a Samaritan z of thoſe Sadducees who, by their ſopbiſtry, 
% vainly endeavoured to refute the doctrine of the reſurrection; 
te of thoſe enraged Nazarenes, his fellow- citizens, who would 
« have carried him by force to a precipice, that they might throw 
©& him down headlong, no names are mentioned. But of Simon 
* the Phariſee, of Jairus, and Bartimeus, and Zaccheus, and La- 
h gatus, and his fitters Mary and Martha, and ſome others, of 
* whoſe faith, repentance, piety, &c. the moſt honourable teſti- 
„ miony is given, a very different account is made. That the dif- 
& ference thus marked between the evil and the good, is in the 
« true ſpirit of their Maſter, might be inferred, as from ſeveral o- 
„ ther paſſages, fo, in particular, from that ſimilitude wherein the 


et rewaids and puniſhments of another ſlate are ſo well exemplifi- 


re ed, a name is given to the poor man who was conveyed by an- 
10 gels to Abraham's boſom ; the other, who was conſigned to tor- 
« ments, is diſtinguithed, ſolely, by the epithet, rich; a particu- 
+ Parity from which we may learn an inſtructive leſſon of modeſty 
& and caution, with regard to names, when, what truth compels 
4 us to ſay, is to the diladvantage of the perſons *.” 

Nothing is [farther from our intention, than to trace a ſimilarity 
between the ſacred writers and ourſelves, on the one hand, and be- 
tween the enemies of our bleſſed Saviour and the reſpectable body 
from which we have been lately expelled, on the other. But we 
certainly do think, that the inference which the acute and judici- 
ous writer juſt quoted, hath drawn from the example ſet betore us 
by the inſpired penmen, is a very proper maxim for us to adopt. 
Actuated by this perſuaſion, we have mentioned the name of no 
one individual, who has either ſaid or done any thing to our preju- 
dice, or of whom we have nothing to relate but what, in our ap- 
prehenſion, would tend to his diſadvantage. 

see the Diſſertations prefixed to Campbell's tranflation of the Four Goſpels. Dif 
ſertutlon iii. Scet. 2a. 
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F arder that our readers may be furniſhed with a ſuitable view 
of the ſubject now before us, it ſeems neceſſary that we ſhauld 
exhibit the charges brought againſt us by our praſecutors, as {tated 
by them in their own words : we thall therefore give, verbatim, 
from the copy of theſe charges which has been delivered to us by 
the clerk of the Reformed Sellian of Glaſgow and Sandhills, the 
tallowing extracts. But, previous to our doing ſo, it is neceſſary 
to remark, that the firlt paper given in againſt us contained thres 
diſtinct charges, The rt related folcly to an Addreſs, & of 
which we have already taken ſome notice in the introduction ; but 
as that complaint related chielly to the Addreſs 1%, and impli- 
cated only one of our number, whom it indeed denpunced as tne 
author thereof; and as this allegation was never ſubſtantiated by 
evidence, nor brought to a legal diſcuſhon hy the tuperiar court, 
it ſcems unneceſlary, if not improper, to detain aurfelyes by take 
ing any further notice thereof in this place; and we beg leave ta 
remark, once for all, that had it not been for the very intimata 
connexion which our proteſt, &c. given in to the ſeſſion Sept. the 
6th 1796 had to the Addreſs, &c. we certainly had taken no no- 
tice whatever thereof in the courſe of theſe remarks; but, in con- 
| ſequence of that cannex1on, it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary that we, 
in its proper place, ſhould give ſuch a view of the complaint a- 
gainft the Addreſs itſelf, as is requiſite to illuſtrate the nature, oc- 
caſion, and juſtneſs of that particular ground of proteſt, &c. 

The third of theſe charges related wholly to a certain irregula- 
rity, with which even our proſecutors did not allege any one af 
aur number to have been guilty. However, even to this irregula- 
rity we will alfo have occaſion to advert, when exhibiting anther 
ground of our proteſt, given in ta the ſeſſion Sept. the 6th, 1796. 

The ſecond of theſe charges related ſolely to thoſe who had at- 
tended the miſſionary ſermon : we (hall therefore give the whole of 
it, verbatim, together with thoſe parts of ſaid paper of grievan- 
ces, which related, in common, to each of the charges as here 
enumerated, 

«© Unto the rey. the Moderator, and remanent members of the 

* Reformed Seſſion of Sandhills and Glaſgow congregatian of 
Old Diſſenters, to meet on Manday the 3oth of May 1796. 
* the repreſentation of 2 correſ onding ſociety, held at Bad- 
&* hill the 27th of May 1796, * the members of the ſocie- 
te ties of Sandhills, Gartloch, Badhill, and Camlachic, 
vs „ Humbly ſheweth, M 
C 2 
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For the reaſons juſt mentioned we paſs over the firſt article, and 
proceed to the ſecond, which runs thus: 

The repreſenters would alſo beg leave to ſtate to the ſeſſion an- 
« other ground of grievance, which is, that John Wingate, John 
« Euing, and William Waddel, elders, and Robert Williamſon, 
7 William Aulds, ſen. and jun. and others, did, 
* ſome time in the month of April laſt paſt, go and attend upon 
* the miniſtry of ſuch as are in a ſtated oppoſition unto the cove- 
« nanted work of reformation attained to in theſe lands, betwixt 
% the year 1638 and 1649, whereby they the ſaid perſons have 
« caſt behind their backs their teſtimony-bearing for and in behalf 
of ſaid reformation, in regard that they have ſaid a confederacy 
« with them who have ſaid a confederacy againſt Chriſt, his pure 
« worſhip and public intereſt and glory in the world. The law of 
% God is our rule, and we are bound, in point of duty, to give 
«*« univerſal obedience to it, both in principle and practice; to love 
all things which are agreeable to it, and to hate all things which 
bl are oppoſite to it, without regard to the perſons who adhere to 
'Y * or violate the ſame, whether high or low, ſaints or ſinners; as 
8 | «© mens' {tations in the world, or their ſtate before God, does not 
UE | é alter the nature of fin and duty, nor in the leaſt free from their 
„ 6c obligation to obey the divine law as a rule of lite, Prov. xix. 
1 | 66 r 
5 The repreſenters, as they chooſe to deſign themſelves, then pro- 
bi ceed to their third ground of complaint, which, for the reaſon for- 
1 merly mentioned, we alſo omit, and then conclude as follows: 
1 And with reſpect to the whole of theſe grievances, we pray 
5 ce that the ſeſſion, in its wiſdom, would adopt ſuch meaſures, re- 
5 «« ſpecting ſaid offenders, as may tend to remove theſe our griev- 
« ances; and, in the iſſue, turn out to the glory of God and the | 
« good of the church : and we ſhall ever pray that peace may for 
| « ever remain within the walls of the frue church of Chriſt. A- 
men, &c. And we hereby promiſe to ſubmit ourſelves unto the 
* ſeſſion in the Lord. 

Signed in our name, and by our authority. 
“Signed, John Meiklcjohn, Preſes. 

« And we appoint this our repreſentation to be given in to the 
# ſeſhon by James Bennet, John Meiklejohn, and George Leitch, 
96 R R—, CIk. ““ g 
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We ſhall now ſubmit to the conſideration of our readers another 
paper given in againſt us at the ſame meeting of ſeſſion, in the name, 
and, as it ſhould ſeem, by the authority of certain perſons reſid- 
ing in the vicinity of Glaſgow. This paper neither ſpecives the 
time when, nor the place where it was written; but we have rea- 
ſon to think that it was drawn up and agreed to at Bridgetown, a- 
bout the ſame time that the former was agreed on at Badhill. Ag 
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it relates wholly to the miſhonary buſineſs, we ſhall give it en- 
tire. 
« Unto the rev. Moderator, and other members of the ſeſſion 
« belonging to the Preſbyterian Diſſenters reſiding in and a- 
« bout Glaſgow, the complaint and petition of the underde- 
„ {ipgned members of that church, 
« Humbly theweth, 
„That, to our great grief we have been too truly informed, that 
“ ſeveral of our membeis have delerted their teſtimony, by hear- 
« ing and countenancing one of the miniſters of the preſent church 
« of Scotland, in the exerciſe of miniſterial functions Such prac- 
« tice they perſiſt to defend themſelves in; which aſſociation was 
held in the Chapel of Eaſe at Glaſgow the 7th April laſt. This 
« we hold to be a breach of our covenants, and inconſiſtent with 
„ our terms of communion and Chriſtian fellowſhip, which we 
„ believe to be founded on the word of God, as in Iſaiah 8th chap. 
« 12th ver. Ezra gth chap. 14th ver. and Philip. 3d chap. 16th ver. 
We therefore petition the ſeſſion, to conſider and proceed ſudi- 
« cially in our foreſaid grievancees; and to enable you to proceed 
« faithfully in this matter, we pray that.the Spirit of all grace may 
guide and direct you into all truth. 1 
« . S. Leave is alſo requeſted to mention verbally other griev- 
* ances, in ſubmiſſion to thoſe over us in the Lord. Signed by 
James M*Ghie, Hugh Kilpatrick, Peter M*Farlane, jun. and ten 
© other perſons.” X 
Let us now attend to the proceedings of the ſeſſion, in relation 
to theſe papers, at leaſt in ſo far as the miſſionary buſineſs is con- 
cerned. | 
| Calton, 3oth May, 1796. 
The Collegiate Seſſion met and conſtituted 
Sederunt, 
« At this meeting, the correſpondence of Badhill, Sandhills, 
* Gartloch, and Camlachie ſocieties, gave in a petition or paper 
of grievances, conſiſting of three general heads, and another 
* paper from ſundry perſons in Glaſgow, &c. who did, by their 
„ commiſhoners, adopt the correſpondence paper. — The ſecond 
« particular was charging three members of ſeſſion, and others, 
e with attending Mr Balfour's miſſionary ſermon, and the public 
« appearance or miniſtrations of three other minifters of different 
«© denominatians, that day. The ſeſſion agreed to receive theſe 
« papers, and accordingly entered on the conſideration of the dif- 
« ferent articles; and, after long converſation with the commiſ- 
« ſioners, and by themſelves, came at laſt to the following reſo- 
* Jutions or agreement, reſpecting the different articles. 
Reſpecting the ſecond article, the ſeſſion having for a conſi- 
« derable time converſed and deliberated thereon ; and being in- 
F formed by two of the members of ſeſſion, that they believed and 
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© vero perſuaded, that none of the members of ſciſſion or congre- 
*« gation, are actual members of ſaid miſſionary ſociety, and there- 
*« fore only chargeable with hearing the ſermon, and the other mini- 
'© ſter's miniſtrations— The ſeſſion unanimouſly qyapproved of that 
„ conduct, as being, in their view, inconfitent with the teſti- 
mony profeſſedly eſpouſed and owned by us. The complainers 
“not being fully ſatisfied with the ſeſſion's deciſion, the ic (hon 
therefore, at their defire, agreed to refer the whole affair, ſim- 
„ pliciter, to the preſbytery.” 

It is worthy of notice, that this determination of ſeſuon is part- 
ly founded on the idea, that our guilt was ſomewhat alteviated hy 
our not having been actual members of the miſſionary lociety. It is 
however neceſſary to ſtate, in what ſenſe it could be ſaid that none 
of us were actual members of that aſſociation. It is not thereby to 
be underitogd thit we diſapproved of the conduct of thoſe who 
were actual members thereof, or that we ouitelyes had not free» 
dom to be ſo; but only, that thaugh more than one of our num: 
ber had contributed that ſmall tum towards its tunds, which en- 
titles to the full rights of memberſhip, yet no one of them had 
inbſcribed the articles, and therefore could not be confidered as 
actual members: and indeed the only reaſon which induced them 
to refrain from ſubſcribing the articles, was to furnith themſelves 
with an opportunity to eaſe the minds of ſuch of their brethren as 
might be offended with their being actual members of that body. 
It was eaſily ſeen, that any ſmall advantage which we could confer 
on that inſtitution, was not to be in the leaſt impeded by with- 
holding our ſubſcription from the articles; and we flattered our- 
ſelves, that the omiſhon of that formality might contribute to re- 
move the ſcruples of thoſe well-meaning perſons to whom we, in 
duty were bound to give no wanton or unneceflary oftence. 

We have it further to remark, that this minute affords the moſt 
decilive proof, that the thameful profecutions with which we have 
been haraſſed, did not ariſe wholly from our having attended the 
 termon, but ſeems to have been cheriſhed and fomented by thoſe 
unhappy prejudices and prepoſſeſſions which have excited that a- 
verſion to the inſtitution itſelf, which has ſo ſtrongly marked the 
character, and ſtained the conduct of both the miniſters and 
people belonging to the reformed preſbytery. It is indeed true, that 
in the {1 hſequent ſtages of the proſecution, the having attended 
the ſecm. was the topic chieily kept in view; but, from a variety 
of circumſtances, it was all along evident, that not only the ſeſſion, 
hut molt of the members of preſbytery, entertained the, maſt fixed 
averſion to the principles on which this inſtitution depended. We 
therefore, in framing the ſollowing remonſtrance, found it requi- 
lite to mould it in ſuch a form, and infuſe into it ſuch a ſpirit, as 
ſeemed calculated to expoſe that ungrounged and pernicious anti- 


N 
pathy which the rev. preſbytery, in common with the ſeſſion and 
our proſecutors entertained againſt the inſtitution itſelf. 

On this minute we have only further to remark, that it is charge- 
able with a culpable omiſſion, in as much ab it takes no notice of 
two of our number having openly declared before the ſeſſion, that 
if they were allowed to countenance and ſuppott the ſociety itfeif, 
and if the ſeſſion would reſt their condemnation vt hearing the ſer- 
mon merely on the idea of its having given offence, they in that 
cafe would withold their attendance from ſuch ſermons in future. 
That theſe ſentiments were thus delivered that day before the ſel- 
fion, the members alluded to are ready to prove, Either before the 
ſeſſion or pretbytery, or any other competent judicature. Now, 
why has this important circumſtance been omitted? Let us hope 
that the deficiency is to be imputed to inadvertency : but ſurely it 
muſt be allowed, that the degree of credit due to minutes charge- 
able with ſuch inadvertencies cannot be great. But as we, in tu- 
ture, will meet with {till ſtronger evidence of ſuch accidental or 
deſigned omiſſions, let us, at prefent, go on with the minutes as 
they now ſtand They proceed thus: | 

Some time afterward, at an extrajudicial meeting of the mem- 
« bers, that ſeeing the whole affair was to be referred to the preſ- 
c bytery, they thought it appeared not fo candid, to have perſons 
* complained of, and their names being in the paper, and not to 
* have an opportunity to ſpeak for themſelves; it was therefore 
« agreed, that they ſhould be warned to attend the general ſeſſion 
* at Sandhills, the 25th of June next.“ | 

We ſhall now produce a copy of a petition or memorial, which 
was preferred againſt us at the meeting of ſeſſion at Sandhills, June 
27th, 1796. And as it ſeems to be eminently characteriſtic of 
that turn of thinking by which our proſecutors are diſtinguiſhed, 
it, on that account, and on that account only, ſeems deſerving of 
particular attention. | 

« Unto the Moderator, and remanent membets of the Reform- 

ed Seſſion of the Sandhills and Glaſgow congregation of 
« Old Diſſenters, to meet at Sandhills the 27th of June, 
* 1796, the memorial of a correſponding ſociety, met at 
« Badhill the 27th day of ſaid month, conſiſting of commiſ- 
« ſioners of the ſocieties of Gartloch, Sandhills, Badhill, 
« Camlachie, and Bridgetown, 

« Humbly ſheweth, 

That the correſpondence being met and conſtituted, made 

« choice of John Struthers as preſes; after which, the reſult of 
« the repreſentation given in to the ſeſſion ſome time ago was 
„ talked over; likewiſe a private converſation which Tome of the 
« members of faid correſpondence had with John Wingate, John 
« Euing, and Robert Williamſon, reſpecting the crimes charged 
« againſt them, in a paper given in to the {-ffion lome time by- 
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paſt, and with reſpect to ſome of the ſeſſion's proceedings in 
that affair, the meeting reckon themſelves highly injured, viz. 
by allowing theſe perſons, complained upon, the liberty of / 
** ficiating in their reſpeCtive offices, and of holding communion 


with our church, while they are not cleared of the charge laid 
againſt them, which we apprehend is well founded and worthy 
ot notice: we therefore beg that you would again take the a- 
bove- mentioned repreſentation into your molt ſerious conſider- 
ation, and decide thereon, ſo as we, and many other /er:ous 
well-meaning Chriftians, may not be precluded from partaking of 
the ordinance of the Lord's ſupper, which is intended to be diſ- 
penſed among us very ſoon. We hereby take this opportunity 
of informing the ſeſſion, that we cannot hold communion with ſaid 
perſons, nor their adherents, while holding ſuch ſentiments that 
are incompatible with the profeſſion they have made, and which 
ſentiments they publickly declare and avow in the face of the 
world. With reſpect to the private converſation above-mention- 
ed, which was entered into tor the purpoſe of paving a way for 
getting theſe differences adjuſted, but, to our grief, turned out 
oppoſite, there was three queſtions propoſed to them, which was, 
1//. Whether or not does any of you three confeſs with being the 
author or authors, art or part, in publiſhing a pamphlet entit- 
led, an Addreſs to the People under the Inſpection of the Re- 
formed Preſbytery? 2d Do you ſee any evil in ſaid publication? 
3d. Do you think your conduct juſtifiable with reſpect to the 
Glaſgow miſſionary aſſociation ?—Unto all three they anſwered 
in the negative: only with regard to attending upon the public 
miniſtrations of ſuch as was employed by ſaid affociation, that 
they would give up with, if it was to ſatisfy their brethren ; at 
the ſame time their doing ſo they would reckon a ſacrifice. 'They 
at the ſame time declared, that they were willing Zo hold com- 
munion with their brethren, although of oppoſite ſentiments ,— 
Such, we are of opinion, may hold communion with any church 
bearing the name of Chriſtian, however diametrically oppoſite, 
in their public character, unto the attainments of the church of 
God in our land in her pureſt times, That you may obtain light 
and direction in your deliberations upon the above, and all o- 
ther matters that may come before you, is our fincere deſire; and 
the memorialiſts ſhall ever pray. Signed in our name, and by 
our athority. | 
| 6 Signed, John Struthers, Preſes. 

« We hereby appoint James Bennet, Robert Reſton, Hugh Kil- 
patrick, and James M*Ghie, to give in this paper to the ſeſſion, 


and report progreſs. 
“ Signed, R R 5 
Such then is an authentic ſpecimen of thoſe ſentiments, and of 


that temper of mind which prevailed among our oppoſers; and 
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which, at leaſt in their ſcope and tendency, were ultimately ſanc- 
tioned by the Reformed Preſbytery itſelf. Had we ſeen ſuch a tem- 
per diſplayed, and ſuch ſentiments exhibited in the annals of the In- 
quiſition, or in the records of the High Commiſſion Court, though 
we ſtil] ſhould have had grounds of lamentation and regret, we 
ſhould have had little cauſe for wonder or ſurpriſe; but that they 
ſhould exift in a proteſtant country, and be countenanced and en- 
forced by the deciſions of a court of Preſbyterian Diflenters, at the 
cloſe of the eighteenth century, is a circumſtance equally calculat- 
ed to awaken our pity, raiſe our aſtoniſhment, and excite our in- 
dignation, | 

But as this memorial has brought a private converſation into 
view, it becomes neceſſary that we thould go a. little deeper into 
that ſubject. This converſation, then, was effected in conſequence 
of one of the moſt zealous partizans of the party having propoſed 
it at a private interview to one of our number, who immediately 
communicated the propoſal to his brethren. The object to which 
this propoſal tended gave it a fincere welcome from all our friends, 
who rejoiced to think that any wiſhes for an accommodation were 
ſuggeſted by their hoſtile brethren ; and hoped that it might con- 
duce to terminate thoſe unhappy diſputes which had been fo in- 
Jurious to the peace, the comfort, and, we doubt not, to the edifi- 
cation of all concerned. Accordingly, the three perſons ſpecified 
in the memorial waited on ſeveral of the memorialiſts; but it ſoon 
appeared that the perſon who propoſed the meeting, had not acted 
in concert with his other friends in making the (propoſal; and, 
indeed, when met, they ſeemed altogether unprepared to ſtate what 
vas the preciſe degree of ſatisfaction which they wiſhed to receive. 
Upon perceiving their embarraſſment, our friends obſerved, that 
it might be proper for them to retire for ſome time, that the me- 
morialiſts might be enabled to deliberate with one another, and fi- 
nally to arrange their ideas in ſuch a manner as to give in a ſpecific 
propoſal. It was at the fame time ſuggeſted by our friends, that it 
would be proper for the memorialiſts in doing fo, to avoid touch- 
ing on any idea which they previouſly knew would; have a ten- 
dency either to prevent or to retard the object of their meeting. 

When our friends had been invited to return, the three queſti- 
ons were propoſed, nearly, if not entirely in the words which are 
engroſſed in the memorial. The putting of the firſt queſtion oc- 
caſioned them a good deal of ſurpriſe. The memorialiſts had 
hitherto charged only one of our number with being the author, 
art or part ot ſaid addreſs; and it ſeemed to be a curious mode of 
eſtecting a reconciliation, to extend the grounds of contention z 
beſides, they could not help conſidering the queſtion as illegal and 
inquiſitorial in the higheſt degree. It was evident that the memo- 
rialiſts had, all along, and at that time were viewing the writing 


and publiſhing of ſaid addreſs as conſtituting a crime. Now, ſup- 
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poſing that the author had been preſent, he could not have anſwer- 
ed ſuch a queſtion in a direct manner, without acknowledging an 
action which, however innocent and laudable in itſelf, would, in 
the preſent circumſtances, be tantamount to an act of ſelf-accuſa- 
tion: they therefore, in conformity to theſe ideas, anſwered the ſirſt 
queſtion, not by denying that they were the authors of the addrets, 
as is either inadvertently or falſely ſtated in the memorial, but by 
obſerving that the queſtion was equally improper in itſelf, and un- 
ſeaſonably urged at the preſent juncture—That the addreſs ought 
to be conſidered merely as the opinion of an individual, together 
with the reaſons he had to offer for holding the ſentiments it con- 
tained - Fhoſe who judged the arguments ſufficient to ſupport the 
tentiments, would naturally receive them, and thoſe who thought 
otherwiſe would as naturally reje& them; and they did not tee 
that either the receivers or the rejecters of fuch ſentiments ought to 
conſider each other as unfit to maintain chriſtian intercourſe and re- 
ligious fellowſhip one with another That both the author (who- 
ever he was) and the other friends of the addreſs, had uniformly con- 
ducted themſelves on theſe principles, and had never attempted to 
entorce the belief or practice thereof as a term of communion; and 
they could not help thinking, that it was the duty of their breth- 

ren to act a ſimilar part towards them. | 

With regard to the ſecond queſtion, we are authoriſed to ſay, 
that the ſtatement given of the anſwer thereto by the memorialiſts, 
is perfectly accurate; but that their account of the anſwers given 
to the third queſtion is abſolutely falſe. And indeed the ſubſequent 
parts of the memorial ſeem to prove the truth of this remark; if, 
when our brethren were aſked whether they thought that their con- 
duct in the miſſionary buſineſs was juſtifiable, they had anſwered 
in the negative by ſaying no, they certainly on this point would 
have cordially agreed with their opponents; how then could it {till 
be neceſſary for the latter to blame them as they do, in the tollow- 
ing part of the memorial, for their adherence. to that inſtitution ? 
But after all it perhaps might happen, that even this glaring un- 
truth may have crept into the memorial from inadvertency; and it 
is more than probable, that the error has been occaſioned by the 
memorialiſts having been much better acquainted with the humble 
terms aye and no, than the more pompous, though correſponding 
terms, poſitive and negative. At any rate, by having recourſe to 
this charitable ſuppolition, we exempt the memorialiſts from the 
odious crime of lying, though we continue to charge the memo- 
rial itſelf with containing a falſhood. 

Though it is no leſs painful to ourſelves, than it muſt be fa- 
tiguing to the reader, to be obliged to enter into ſuch minute de- 
tails on this unpleaſing ſubject ;. yet we would ſtill beg his indul- 
gence while we remark, that the very conceſſions which,the me- 
morialiits themſelves allow our brethren to have made, and the ge- 
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nerous principles and benevolent feelings which they then diſplay- 
ed, with the ſalutary deſign of ſoftening the hearts of their hoſtile 
brethren, are here collected together, and produced againſt them 
as an evidence of delinquency. Hence their having offered to ſa- 
crifice their own inclinations, by diſcontinuing to attend the pub- 
lic ſermons in future; hence their declaring their continued will- 
ingneſs to maintain chriſtian communion with their protecutors, 
are here induſtriouſly brought together and charged on them as a 
crime. 

But let us now attend to the minutes of that meeting of ſeſſion, 
to which this memorial was preſented. 

Sandhills, 27th of Fune, 1796. 
The Collegiate Seſſion met and conſtituted 
Sederunt, 

« Several of the perſons attended at this meeting in conſequence 
* of the warning, others ſent letters of excuſe; none of the three 
“ elders complained on appeared. 

The commiſhoners from the correſpondence of Badhill, Glaſ- 
« gow, &c. gave in a petition, deſiring them to /r/pend the three 
« elders above-mentioned, from the excrcite of their oihce during 
the dependence of this affair. The ſeſſion agreed, that for the: 
** preſent they could not comply with ſaid requeſt ; but agree, that 
« it be recommended to theſe three elders, viz. William Waddel, 
« John Wingate, and John Euing, to de, for this time, the 
« exerciſe of their office. That the other members of the congre- 
„ gation who attended the miſſionary ſermon, &c. be ſpoken to 
„by the elderſhip; and if they continue to approve of promiſcu- 
„ ous hearing, they cannot be admitted to communion with this 
church while they retain ſuch ſentiments.” 

To be obliged to oppoſe the ſentiments of thoſe wich whom 
we have long aſſociated in the performance of teligious duties, aud 
in the enjoyment of church privileges, is certainly very far from 
being an agreeable employment; but to be neceſſitated to charge 
them with culpable negligence, deliberate partiality, or flagrant in- 
juttice, is a (till more painful taſk. : ſuch, however, is the nature 
of that work in which the peruſal of this minute has now called us 
to engage. We have it then to obſerve, that this minute affords 
complete evidence, that the Reformed Seſſion of Glaſgow and 
Sandhills, ſtands chargeable with one or other, or all of the fore- 
mentioned bad qualities. To ſubſtantiate this unpleaſing allegation 
it is ſuthcient to remark, that at this meeting of ſeſſion two peti- 
tions were preſented, one of which was ſubſctibed by twenty per- 
ſons at leaſt (all of whom were in the communion of the church), 
who thereby appeared at the bar of the ſeſſion, ſupplicating, that 
for the reaſons aſſigned in their petition, Jenity, moderation and 
forbearance might be exerciſed towards us; but it ſhould ſeem that 


not the ſmalleſt notice had been taken of theſe petitions by the ſeſ- 
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ſion : nay, the minutes do not afford the ſlighteſt indication that 
theſe petitions ever had an exiſtence. Surely the unreaſonableneſs 
and injuſtice of ſuch a mode of procedure cannot be too ſeverely 
reprehended, If there is a principle which ought to be more in- 
flexibly adbered to than another in judicial diſcuſſion, it moſt cer- 
tainly 1s the maxim which requires, that whatever is urged in fa- 
vours of the acculed, ſhould be as much attended to as the accu- 
ſation itſelf. And indeed for any court, eſpecially for an eccleha- 
ſtical one to act otherwiſe, is at once to lay aſide the cool, diſpaſ- 
ſionate and diſintereſted character of judges, and to add an inſult to 
injuſtice, by committing it under the venerable forms of law, and 
the ſacred inſtitutions of religion. 

But if any thing could more ſtrongly excite our indignation at 
ſuch conduct, it muſt be the conſideration of its having been prac- 
tiſed amid the moſt ſerious andgfolemn appearances, and under the 
moſt pious pretences, by thoſe who aſſume the character of being 
the only faithful witneſſes for the cauſe of God and truth, with 
which this country hath been favoured in theſe degenerate times. 

But as the ſentiments which theſe petitions contain, ſeem to 
breathe the genuine ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and as they ſeem to form 
a ſtriking contraſt to the ſour and rigorous diſpoſitions exhibited in 
the memorial preferred againſt us at the ſame meeting of ſeſſion, 
we ſhall do ourſelves the pleaſure to ſubmit a copy of one of them 
to the view of our readers. Meanwhile, it is proper to remark, 
that the one of theſe petitions was nearly, if not altogether, the 
echo of the other. We cannot indeed pledge ourſelves, that this 
copy is preciſely the ſame, word for word, with that which was 
preſented to the ſeſſion. 'The propriety of this caution will not be 
diſputed by the reader, when he 1s told, that we were never fur- 
nithed with an atteſted copy by the ſeſſion clerk. We have it how- 
ever to add, that the annexed copy has been tranſcribed from the 
original, which is ſtill retained in the hands of the perfon by whom 
it was compoſed; and we are authoriſed to ſay, that if there is any 
difference between the following copy and thoſe which were pre- 
ſented to the ſeſſion, ſuch difference refers not to the ſentiments, 
but to the diction. 

To the rev. the Moderator, and remanent members of the 

* Reformed Seſhon of Glaſgow and Sandhills, to meet at 
* Sandhills 27th of June, 1796, the petition of the under- 
*« ſubſcribers, 

„% Humbly ſheweth, 

% That your petitioners nothing that a proſecution has been 
** raiſed before you, againit a number of the people under your 
% inſpection, for their countenancing and approving of the miſ- 
5% fionary ſociety of Glaſgow. We, for our part, think it is a mat- 
4 ter of great difhculty to decide upon, as the number of people 
# complained of is conſiderable, and that very much can be faid 
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* on both ſides. We are therefore much of the opinion, that at 
« preſent, in our church, ir ſhould be vewed as a matter of doubts 
« ful diſputation, in which the flrong are called to bear with the 
* weak, and not preſs it much on either fide. Under this impreſ- 
« ſion, we have thought it our duty to petition you to make it 2 
matter of forbearance, for the preſent, in our church; and con- 
* clude it in this way yourſelves, without carrying it to the pref- 
c bytery; and if, in the iſſue, carrying it to the presbytery be- 
„ comes unavoidable, we crave that you world tranſmit this our 
6 petition along ft with what other papers may concern that affair.” 

We have already noticed, that one of theſe petitions was ſub- 
ſcribed by above twenty perſons, a greater number of ſignatures 
than ever appeared at any paper exhibited againſt us; yet ſuch was 
at this time the ſpirit of the ſeſhon, that they neither regarded the 
petition itſelf, nor the number of thoſe who had ſubſcribed it; and 
their contempt of both was ſufſiciently evinced, by their neither 
tranſmitting it to the ſuperior court, nor io much as hinting in the 
minutes that it had ever been preſented. 

We now go on to remark, that no other ſteps were taken in this 
buſineſs, prior to the meeting of preſbytery, which was convened 
at Douglas, Auguſt the 7th, 1796. To this meeting no one of 
our number had been cited to attend ; and as the whole affair had 
been referred, ſimpliciter, to that court, it was hard to conceive 
that they at once ſhould have fulminated forth their anathemas a- 
gainſt us without ever hearing, adviſing, or inſtructing us in pri- 
vate, or even citing us to attend at their own bar: however, in de- 
fiance of all theſe formalities, they pronounced our conduct to have 
been ſinful and offenſive—The ſeſſion were enjoined to deal with 
us, to bring us to a ſenſe of the ſinfulneſs and offenfiveneſs of our 
conduct, and to cenſure us accordingly. It is therefore to that 
meeting of ſeſſion, by which this deed of preſpytery was to be exe- 
cuted, that we are now to attend. The minute of ſeſſion runs thus: 

Calton, 26th Sept. 1796. 
« The Collegiate Seſſion met and coſtituted 
Sederunt, 

This being the firſt meeting of ſeſſion ſince the preſbytery, the 
** ſeſſion approves of the entry of the prefbytery's minute, as a- 
* bove, in their minute book. The perſons referred to in the preſ- 
* bytery's minute having been timeouſly warned, as verified by 
e the officer, before calling them the ſeſſion for ſome time converſ- 
„ ed among themfelves. Some of the members were of opinion, 
* that, prior to the preſbytery's minute being read, thoſe who ap- 
«6 peared ſhould be aſked, if they would agree or ſubmit to the de- 
% cifion of ſeſſion the 27th of June lait; and that the moderator 


* might aſk them that queſtion as a preliminary. John Wingate 


“ and John Euing, elders, Robert Williamſon and Peter Fergu- 


“ ſon being called, appeared. Theſe perſons in//ted on the preſby- 
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„ 
t tery's minute being read, to which they (the ſeſſion) agreed; af- 
© ter which John Wingate being aſked, if, in agreeableneſs to the 
« preſbytery's deed, he would ſubmit himſelf to the ſeſſion ? he an- 
„ ſwered, he would give no anſwer to that or any other queſtion 
% put to him, till once the deed of preſbytery was cancelled— 
« John Euing was nearly of the fame mind; and alſo thought the 
« ſeſſion had ated a ſinful and partial part, in not ſending along 
„ with the other papers to the preſbytery, a petition from ſundries 
* for a forbearance, and the letters of excuſe given in to the ſeſſion 
* the 27th June laſt. Robert Williamſon reſuſed to give any an- 
« {wer until he got extracts of all the papers ſent to the pretby- 
* tery, as alſo the preſbytery's minute. Mr Ferguton ſaid further, 
that unleſs the ſeſſion pledged themſelves to remonſtrate with the 
„ preſbytery to cancel their deed, he would not ſubmit. The tet- 
e fion agree, that for the preſent they will not give the extracts 
„required by Robert Williamſon.” He © proteſted againſt the ſei- 
« fion for refuſing to give him the extracts, craved as above, pre- 
« ſently ; on which he took inſtruments. After which he gave in 
* a Paper, containing the names of ſeveral others; a proteit and 
« declinature of the ſeſſion's authority and appeal to the preſby- 
« tery, containing various reaſons, but requiring no tranſmiiſion 


„, thereof.“ 


With regard to this minute we have it to remark in the firſt 
place, that it evidently tends to convey the idea, that all thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe conduct had been ſound ſinful and offenſive by the 
preſbytery, were cited to attend this meeting of ſeſſion. Nothing 
however can be more certain, than that in fo far as it is calculated 
to convey this idea, it tends to miſlead us: for the truth is, that 
ſome of the members of the congregation, who had attended the 
miſſionary ſermon, were never judicially called in queſtion for their 
conduct; while others, who had been cited before ſome previous 
meetings of ſeſſion, were altogether overlooked at this time. Such 
indecent partiality, and ſuch unjultifiable diſcrimination, often 
terapted us to ſuſpect, that the ſelſion were actuated by motives 
which they were aſhamed to avow. 

There is another part of this minute concerning which we acknow- 
ledge ourſelves at ſome loſs how to proceed; not that we are dubious 
with reſpect to the character it deſerves; but the difficulty ariſes 
from our not knowing how to quality our reſentment againit the 
minute itſelf in ſuch a manner as to avoid whatever may be expreſ- 
live of hatred or contempt for the perſons of thoſe by whom it was 
compoſed. | 

That part of the minnte which we have in our eye runs thus : 

Before calling them” (the perſons cited) “ the ſeſſion for ſome 
* time converſed among themſelves. Some of the members were of 
opinion, that, prior to the preſbytery's minute being read, thoſe 
*« who appcarcd ſhould be aſked if they would agree or ſubmit ts 


E 
« the decifion of ſeſſion the 25th of June laſt; and that the mode- 
« rator might atk them that queſtion as a preliminary.“ 


The ſlighteſt degree of attention will enable us to diſcern, that 


this account ot the matter is lame and ambiguous. We are told that 
certain members made a particular propsſal; but we are left wholly 
at an uncertainty whether this motion was acceded to or rejected by 
the ſeſſion; or, if agreed to, whether it was put to the pertons cit- 
ed; or if put, whether it was acquieſced in by them. Concerning 
each of theſe important circumſtances the molt profound ſilence is 
obſerved. | 

But we have a charge of a ſtill more ſerious nature to bring a- 
Fainſt this minute: for a regard to truth obliges us to ſay, that it 
is not only lame and ambiguous, but ſtates that which is directly 
oppoſite to matter of fact. It tells us that thoſe who made the mo- 
tion gave it as their opinion that the moderator might alk, as a pre- 
liminary, whether we would agree to a previous deciſion of that 
court? But the truth is, that the perſon who made, and the per- 
ſons by whom this motion was ſupported, were ſo far from conſi- 
dering it as a preliminary, that they meant nothing leſs than there- 
by to put a final termination to that unpleaſing buſineſs. Nay, fur- 
ther, it is certain that the ſeſſion actually propoſed an acquieſcence 
in their former deciſion to us, as the only fatisfattion they would 
require at our hands; and at the fame time uſed the molt earneſt 
ſolicitation in order to induce us not to in for a hearing of the 
preſbytery's minute. f 

But before any thing which involves the idea of intentional falſe- 
hood is imputed to the record of a church court, it becomes us to 
enquire whether the ebjeCtionable ſentence be ſuſceptible of a 
realonable and conſiſtent explanation. We accordingly have endea- 
voured to diſcover whether there be any rational ſenſe in which 
theſe terms can be conſidered as preliminary; but we are free to 
ſay that we can think of none, 

Hall's Encyclopedia will be allowed a ſufficient authority for aſ- 
certaining the uſual acceptation of that word in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. In that work it is thus explained; “ ſomething to be exa- 
mined, diſpatched, or determined, before an affair can be treated 
of to purpoſe.” To us it is perfectly evident, that the word preli- 
minary, as thus explained, could only be uſed to expreſs what hap- 
pened at that meeting of ſeſſion with a view to deceive. 

The ſeſſion can never hope to vindicate this mode of expreſſion 
by remarking, that if theſe terms were not complied with, they 
had the deſign, and ſtill enjoyed an opportunity of enforcing the 
deed of preſbytery; for every one mult fee, that to have recourſe 
to ſuch a pititul evaſion, would be nearly as objectionable as the 
fault which it was intended to palliate : for the queſtion is not 
what would or might follow on our rejecting theſe terms; but in 
what light were they viewed by the perſon who propoſed them, 
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and in what ſenſe were we given to underſtand them at the time 
they were ſubmitted to our conſideration? This is the ſimple, and the 
only true ſtate of the matter: And we have been warranted to ſay, 
that the perſon who propoſed them in the ſeſſion really meant, and 
ardently wiſhed that they might be final; and that the avswed pur- 
poſe for which he ſupported that meaſure, was to prevent the deed 
of the ſuperior court trom being put in execution. And with re- 
gard to ourſelves, we hope that we will not be accuſed of diſſimu- 
lation when we declare, that if the remoteſt hint had been given by 
the ſeſſion, that theſe terms were to be conſidered by us as a prelimi- 
nary, We, on that very account, independent of every other conſider- 
ation, would have treated them with the moſt pointed indignation. 
But fo far was this from being the caſe, that we have unitormly 
conſidered it as one of the molt diſagreeable circumſtances which 
attended this irkſome buſineſs, that we could not that day meet the 
rev. ſeſſion on their own ground. The reafons why we could not 
do ſo we have already ſtated in the introduction; and the reader 
who feels diſpoſed to ſee them unfolded at ſome greater length, will 
find this attempted in the appendix *. 

But by what motives were the ſeſſion influenced to lay aſide their 
former rigid maxims, and to adopt ſuch mild and conciliating mea- 
ſures as thoſe which you have been aſcribing to them? and ſeeing 
that they had once embraced them, by what infatuation were they 
induced to have recourſe to the ſhallow and deteſtable arts of illu- 
fon and falſehood, in order to conceal them? 

We proceed to anſwer theſe very reaſonable and pertinent queſ- 
tions by remarking in general, that the ſeſſion had placed them- 
ſelves in ſuch circumſtances as could not fail to tempt them ſtrong- 
ly to mutilate or falſify this minute. Deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe 
of the very delicate ſituation in which they then ſtood, we, when 
adverting to the tranſaction to which this minute refers, in the in- 
troduction ſtated our ſentiments concerning it in the moſt general 
terms, and paſſed over it in the quickeſt and eaſieſt manner poſſible. 
We indeed had not at that time obtained a copy of this minute, 
and therefore could not certainly ſay in what light it would exhibit 
the proceedings of that meeting; though we much doubted that it 
would repreſent them either in a lame or ambiguous manner. But 
had this minute been only lame and defective, without containing 


that degree of ſeemingly ſtudied deceit which it now exhibits, we 


certainly had taken no further notice thereof in this place. But 

when we found that it gave the appellation preliminary to thoſe 

terms which had been propoſed to us as final, our minds were fill- 

ed with indignation at a mode of conduct ſo much beneath the dig- 
nity of men and the character of chriſtians. 

But let us now attend more particularly to the nature and occa- 

ſion of that temptation, under the influence of which this minute 
* * Appendix, No. 1. 
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ſeems to have been perverted. We have it then to > obſerve, that 

there had hitherto been a few members of ſeſſion who never enter- 
ed with much cordiality into the views of the prevaling party.— 
There is ground to believe that this reſpectable minority had im- 
bibed an idea, that whatever violence might be exhibited by our 
proſecutors, would at any rate meet with a becoming check from 
the ſuperior court, to whom the whole matter had, at an early pe- 
riod, been referred. Actuated as it ſnould ſeem by this expeCta- 
tion, they had hitherto made but little a&tve oppoſition to the pro- 
ſecution ; but the preſbytery had lately daſhed their hopes to pieces 
by that wanton diſplay of eccleſiaſtical ſeverity which characteriſes 
the deed they were now called to enforce: they therefore plainly 
ſaw that unleſs they exerted themſelves with a degree of vigour cal- 
culated to do away the effects of their former ſupineneſs, they muſt 
confider themſelves as having in ſome degree participated in mea- 
ſures which their ſouls abhorred. 

Under the influence of ſuch conſiderations they exerted them- 
ſelves at this meeting of ſeſſion with ſuch vigour, as to prevail on 
the ſeſhon to wave the reading of the preſbytery's minute in our 
hearing, and to hold out the deciſions of a former meeting of ſeſ- 
ſion as the grounds on which they were diſpoſed to bring the mat- 
ter to a final iſſue, 

Now, it is eaſy to perceive, that the ſeſſion could only hold out 
theſe terms of accommodation in the expectation that if they were 
acquieſced in, then the preſbytery would wink at the contempt 
with which both they and we had treated their deed; or that the 
whole matter would have been gotten huſhed over in Glence, with- 
out any one knowing with certainty on what principles it had 
been terminated : and had we been diſpoſed to enter fully in- 
to the views of the ſeſſion, it is poſſible that all the other parts of 
this ſtrange ſcene might have been performed with great effect; 
and the world ſhould have been furniſhed with an inſtance that the 
theatre is not the only place where farces are acted; but when 
we poſitively refuſed to acquieſce in theſe terms, the ſeſſion could 
not but perceive that they had placed themſelves in the moſt 
aukward ſituation imaginable. To have then acted a manly and 
conſiſtent part, they undoubtedly ought to have joined with us in 
remonſtrating againſt the injuſtice and impolicy of that deed which 
they now had virtually condemned: or if they had been haſtily led 
into this meaſure, they ought to have candidly acknowledged to the 
world, to the preſbytery, and to us, that in ſubſtituting their own 
terms, for the deed of the ſuperior court, they had done wrong, 
but were now brought to a conviction of their guilt, and were re- 
ſolved to atone as much as poſſible for their generous error, by a 
ſtill more frank and generous repentance.. But the minute under 
conſideration is a ſtriking proof that they wanted that magnani- 


mity of character, which was requiſite to enable them to embrace 
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either the one or the other of theſe meaſures: they therefore, with 
all the weakneſs of little minds, endeavour by quibble, ambiguity 
and apparently ſtudied deceit, to cover that folly which they had 
neither the virtue to avoid, nor the candour to acknowledge. 

We may take the liberty to remark, that if it were neceſſary to 
ſupport the foregoing ſtatement by collateral evidence, a ſtrong 
proof of this kind is furniſhed by the minute itſelf. It tells us that 
*- theſe perſons (we the ſuppoſed delinquents) inſiſted for the preſ- 
© bytery's minute being read“ Now, ſeeing that the ſeſſion were 
met for the expreſs purpoſe of executing that deed, why were we 
obliged, nay, how could it happen that we had any occaſion for in- 
ſiting that it might be read ? Surely nothing can be more ſtrange, 
in the ordinary courſe of judicial procedure, but nothing more na- 
tural, when the facts which we have ſtated are taken into conſider- 
ation. If further evidence of this kind were requiſite, we could 
alſo mention, that ſeveral of thoſe members who made or ſupport- 
ed the motion for waving the reading of the preſbytery's deed, &c. 
have, ſince that period, appeared at the bar of the preſbytery, com- 
plaining of that deciſion by which we were expelled from their 
communion. Now, is it conſonant to the nature of things to ſup- 
poſe that thoſe men, who from that meeting of ſeſſion down to the 
preſent day have been, both by word and deed, oppoſing the preſ- 
bytery's deciſion, ſhould yet have propoſed other terms of accom- 
modation only as a preliminary. We have gone into theſe remarks 
chieily with a defign to ſhew, that the preceding ſtatement can be 
ſupported by every ſpecies of evidence of which the ſubject is ſuſ- 
ceptible. rs A 

Wich regard to this minute we have it only further to remark, 
that the anſwers which it ſtates as having been made to the in- 
tetrogatories of that court, were really made by us at ſome time 
or other during our appearance before them at that ſederunt. It is 
however to be remarked, that they ſtand here altogether or in a 
great meaſure detached from that train of diſcuſſion by which they 
had been ſuggeſted, and on a connexion with which their ſuitable- 
neſs or unſuitableneſs, their propriety or impropriety wholly de- 
pends. The juſtneſs of this obſervation will be readily admitted, 
when 1t is known, that no one of theſe anſwers were returned to 
that queſtion, which the minute ſtates as having been the interro- 
gatory ta which they were the replies. According to the minute, 
the following is the queſtion to which all of them are anſwers— 
Will you, in agreeableneſs to the preſtytery's deed, ſubmit” your- 
ſelves * to the ſeſſion ()?“ Now, we are free to declare, that not 
one of theſe replies were made to this queſtion, nor to any one in 
the leaſt analogous thereto; and indeed, upon the ſuppoſition that 

(b) In order to attain as much conciſeneſs as poſſible, we have given the interroga- 


tion a plural form; but the reader, by conſulting the minute ufelf, will eaſily per- 
ceive that its true import is fully and faithfully tated. | 
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ſome of theſe anſwers had been made to ſuch a query, they certain 
ly would evidence nothing, but that the perſon uſing them was 
talking downright nonſenſe. For example, it Mr Ferguſon had an- 
ſwered the queſtion by ſaying, that unleſs the ſeſſion pledged 
« themſelves to remonſtrate with the preſbytery to cancel their 
& deed he would not ſubmit;“ what would ſuch an anſwer amount 
to, but to this? * if you uſe your endeavour to get the presbytery's 
% deed cancelled, I will then give obedience to that deed; if you 
*« once pledge yourſelves to tell the presbytery that they had done 
« wrong, in finding my conduct to have been ſinful and offenſive; 
„I then, in compliance with their unlawful deed, will acknow- 

« ledge the ſinfulneſs and offenſivenels of my conduct.” That ſuch 
contradictory and abſurd language might have been uſed is poſhble, 
though the preſumption certainly lies on the other fide, But it is un- 
neceſſary to detain ourſelves by examining either the pothbility of its 
having been uſed on the one hand, or the im probability thereot on the 
other, when we who were preſent can declare, that no one of the an- 
ſwers mentioned in the minute was made, to the queſtion as there 
ſtated. The truth is, that the whole of theſè teplies were ſuggeſted by 
the propoſal] which was made to us to ſubmit to a previous deed gf 
ſeſſion, as a ſubſtitute for the deciſion of the ſuperior court; and to 
this propoſal, and to it only, do all theſe anſwers refer: and in this 
light Mr Ferguſon's anſwer appears to have been manly and conſi- 
ſtent; but in any other light, nothing more contradictory or abſurd 
can be eaſily imagined. Upon what principles the ſeſſion have 
ated, in peryerting theſe minutes to ſuch a degree, it ſurely be- 
comes them to explain: for our own part, we muſt ſuppreſs the 
indignant emotions which the contemplation of this part of their 
conduct has produced in our breaſts; for, were we to pour them 
out on paper, we would be obliged to uſe a mode of expreſſion, 
which a remembrance of our former intimacy with the perſons 
concerned will not permit us to indulge. But we apprehend that 
our readers are nearly as deſirous of getting rid of this minute as 
we are anxious to diſmiſs it: we ſhall therefore now proceed to give 
a view of the declinature, proteſt, and appeal, by the preſenting 
of which we terminated our bulineſs at this meeting of ſeſſion. 


| Glaſgow, Sept. 26, 1795. 

 « Whereas partiality in judgment is conſidered by the Jaw of 
God“, and alſo by the laws of every well regulated ſociety, as an 
evil of great magnitude; ſo it becomes the indiſpenſable duty of 
thoſe who either have, or are likely to ſuſtain any injury, whether 
in their reputation, their religious and civil privileges, or their 
property, in conſequence of this evil quality's having tainted the 
deciſion of any church court to which they have been amenable, 
to decline the authority of ſuch court, until they obtain a redreſs 
_* Sce Mal, ii. 9. Tim, v. 24, Jam. iii. 17, Deut. xxv. 14. Prov. xx. 10, 23. 
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of whatever injury they have already ſuffered, as the effect of any 
ſuch palpable omiſſion as muſt be ſuppoſed to ariſe from, and is e- 
vidential of ſuch indecent partiality, and until fatisfying evidence 
is obtained, that ſuch court has put away ſuch partiality of diſpo- 
ſition; to the evidencing of which the moſt full and ample repa- 
ration, of whatever injuries the perſons complaining have already 
ſuſtained, or are likely to ſuſtain, muſt be conſidered as an eſſen- 
tial prerequiſite. 

* And whereas, in the judgment of the ſubſcribers, the Reform- 
ed Seſſion of Glaſgow and Sandhills have been, and ſtill are charge- 
able with partiality in judgment, they therefore deem themſelves 
obliged, for the following reaſons, by one or other, or all of which 
each of them are injured, to decline their authority, and appeal to 
the Reformed Preſbytery as the proper court of review. 

* 1. Becauſe the ſeſſion have recently given a very indecent evi- 
dence of their partiality, by finding thoſe perſons admiſhble to par- 
ticipate of the holy ordinance of the Lord's ſupper, who had been 
molt forward in declaiming againſt the ſubſcribers, on account of 
their having attended upon the ſermon delivered to the Glaſgow 
miſhonary ſociety in April laſt; though, in waiting thereon, they 
only diſcharged what they conceived to be their incumbent duty; 
and notwithſtanding that the preſbytery had found ſaid perſons un- 

worthy of ſaid privilege, becauſe they had deſerted the miniſtry of 
the Lord's ſervant, the junior paſtor of the congregation; yet, 
without their having given any ſatisfaction for this their offence. the 
b ſcihon judged them eligible to be ſerved with tokens of admiſſion 
1 at the late celebration of the Lord's ſupper at Paiſley (c). 
. % 2. Becauſe at a meeting of ſeſſion in May laſt, that court en- 
tered into their minute, that they did, and hereby do diſapprove 
of the general tendency of a late publication, entitled, An Ad- 
dreſs, &c, although they had never read a ſingle ſentence there- 
of in a judicial capacity, from which deciſion one of our number, 
a member of ſeſſion, diſſented, and inſiſted that his diſſent ſhould 
be marked; notwithſtanding of which it afterwards appeared, by 
the record, that it had not been entered therein : and when he a- 
gain requeſted that the court would either allow their clerk to 
tranſmit his reaſons of diſſent to the ſuperior court, without their 
being previouſly read to the ſeſſion, or that a meeting of ſeſſion 
ſhould be convened, in order that he might have an opportunity to 
preſent them. Neither part of this very reaſonable requeſt was 
granted; by which partial-like conduct he has been prevented from 
(e) The reader will pleaſe to recollect that we formerly hinted, that the firſt paper 
og in againſt us contained three diſtinct charges: and that one of them had no re- 
ation to any one of our number. It was the irregularity alluded to in the 2d ground 
of declinature which we then had in our eye; and concerning it we have only further 
to remark, that the moderation and forbearance which were ultimately exerciſed to- 


wards thoſe perfons by the preſbytery, formed a ſtriking contraſt to their rigour and 
ſeverity towards us, | 1 : s 
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ſtating the grounds of his diſſent to the rev. presbytery, at the only 
time when he could be ſuppoſed to have done it with effect, name- 


1y, when the deciſion to which it related was referred to their con- 


ſideration, which deciſion ſeems to have received their approbation, 
which it probably would not have done, had either the queſtionable 
ſhape in which it appeared before them been known, or had thoſe 
reaſons been tranſmitted with it, as we preſume they contain ideas 
of material importance in that buſineſs; and therefore until this in- 
jury is repaired by theſe reaſons being tranſmitted unto the ſuperior 
court, we view our chriſtian and focial privileges as having been 
wreſted from us in the perſon of our brother; and until they are re- 
ſtored we cannot but decline the authority of that court by whom 
we have in his perſon been thus injured “. 

* 3. And above all, becauſe the ſeſſion have diſcovered their parti- 
ality with regard to thoſe who attended the ſermon delivered tothe mif- 
ſionary ſociety of Glaſgow in April laſt, in a manner which is not 
more palpable in itſelf than injurious to the perſons concerned, by 
tranſmitting ſuch papers as were intended to hurt their reputation, 
and otherwite deprive them of their religious and civil privileges to 
the preſbytery, but detained in their own hands not only letters from 
ſeveral of the perſons complained of to the ſeſſion, explanatory of 
their ſentiments with relation to that buſineſs, but alſo ſuch papers 
as were pleading for moderation and forbearance, notwithſtanding 
the ſubſcribers of at leaſt one of them had exprefled it as their re- 
queſt, that their petition ſhould be tranſmitted to the preſbytery if 
the buſineſs to which it related ſhould happen to be referred to that 
court. In conſequence of which grievous omiſſion the ſuperior court 
had only an opportunity to contemplate the object betore them in a 
mutilated and very imperfect form, to the material injury of the 


under ſubſcribers, as appears from their not only being deemed 


unworthy of church privileges, but their having been alſo denied 


a right to manage that part of their property which they have in the 


funds of this congregation, and that as a conſcquenice of that very 
deed of preſbytery which was founded upon ſuch an imperfeCt view 
of the ſubject as above repreſented. 

«« For theſe, and other reaſons to be given in, in due time, we 
do decline your authority, ay and until the ſuperior court judge in 
the merits of this our declinature and proteſt; and we therefore do 
proteſt and appeal to the preſbytery, to meet at Calton in Novem- 
ber next to come; upon all which we take inſtruments and crave 
extrects.“ | 

| William Waddell, Fohn Euing, 
Peter Ferguſon, Willam Rae, 

Jahn Wingate, jun. Robert Williamſon. 
William Auld, 


See Appendix, No. 2d. 
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The following additional reaſons of proteſt, &c. were preſented 
. ſeſſion which met at Calton, October 3d, 1796. 
- Additional reaſons of the proteſt and declinature, &c. given in to 
the Reformed Seſſion of Glaigow and Sandhills, by the ſubſcribers, 
Sarner 26. 

Becauſe when the ſubſcribers requeſted the ſeſſion to give for 
their conſideration and direction extracts of the charges laid againſt 
them by their proſecutors, and of the minutes of ſeſſion which have 
proceeded thereon, together with the minute of perſbytery relative 
to that buſineſs, the ſeſſion refuſed to give any extracts at the 
time, nor would they promiſe to give them at any future reaſonable 
time, to the great prejudice of the ſubſcribers, depriving them of 
the means, ſo far as in the ſeſſion's power, of deſending themſelves 
againſt the inſidious attacks made upon their character and privi- 
leges, religious and civil; as alſo of an opportunity of their deli— 
berately and maturely conſidering of, or profiting by the deciſions of 
the judicatories of that church to which they profeſs ſubjection in the 
Lord. 

« Laſtly, Becauſe the clerk would not, nor did the ſeſſion en- 
join him to mark our proteſt in our own words and meaning, but 
only as he pleaſed, with the 1 intention, as we ſuppoſe, of miſrepre- 
ſenting us to the preſbytery.” 


The minute of the ſeſhon, which met October 3d, runs thus: 

« A letter from Robert Williamſon, encloſing a paper contain- 
« ing additional reaſons of proteſt, declinature and appeal (was de- 
dc livered to the ſeſſion), given into the ſeſſion the 26th ult. At 
* the preſent the ſeſſion ö the laſt of thoſe reaſons 
(deferring the reſt till afterwards), viz. becauſe the clerk would 
© not, nor did the ſeſſion enjoin him to mark our proteſt in our 
% own words and meaning, but only as he pleaſed, with the in- 
* tention, as we ſuppoſe, of miſrepreſenting us to the preſbytery, 
© figned by Robert Williamson, John Wingate, jun. Peter Fer- 
“ gufon and John Euing. The minute being twice read over and 
* conſidered, the ſeſſion unanimouſly agree, That fo far as they 
« can recollect there is no miſrepreſentation nor miſconſtruing the 
*© meaning of any of their words, but mgy of their own words 
*« therein.” | 

This minute is undoubtedly ſomewhat curious, but the taſk of 
entering ſo minutely into theſe minutes as we already have been 
obliged to do is ſuch an intolerable drudgery that we are glad to 
eſcape from it at all events; we therefore go on to the next minute, 


which runs thus: 


* 


Calton, the 24th, 1796. 
© The ſeſſion having taken into their conſideration the charge 
& of partiality, in not ſending the papers referred to above to the 
preſbytery, although they did not apprehend that they materially 
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c affected the cauſe; the ſeſſion now unanimouſly agree, that they 
C now be preſented to the preſbytery, to meet in Calton gth of _ 


© vember next.” 


The only other minute of ſeſſion which relates to this buſineſs is 

as follows: 
| Calton, 31/t October, 1796. 

“ The ſeſſion agree, that the minutes of ſeſſion, pe the 
whole of this proceſs ſince laſt preſbytery, be read from the mi- 
© nute book, if the clerk has not time to tranſcribe them. | 

A true copy of the minutes, ſo far as regards the petitioners, 
all undeſigned errors and omiſſions excepted. 

„% James Carmichael, S. S. CA.“ 

The reader will pleaſe to remember, that the above atte ation 
of the clerk refers to all the foregoing extracts from the ſeſhon's mi- 
nute book. 

Such then are the charges which were brought againſt us by our 
proſecutors, and ſuch is the light in which the ſeſſion withed their 
own conduct in this buſineſs to be viewed by poſterity. Had their 
account of the matter been only lame and imperfect, it ought to 
have been treated with tenderneſs and pity, as it would have found 
an ample apology in the delicacy of the ſituation in which they, at 
leaſt in one inſtance, were placed, and in the well known frailties 
of human nature; but though theſe frailties, &c. account for the ex- 
iſtence, they by no means excuſe the exerciſe of partiality in judg- 
ment, tyranny in diſcipline, or the willful miſrepreſentation of 
matter of fact in a judicial record; nay, it may be affirmed, that 
the ſame principles which call on us to conceal, or bear with the 
former, oblige us to detect and expoſe the latter. 

Nothing but a conviction that theſe obſervations are well found- 
ed in themſelves, and ſtrictly applicable to this buſineſs, would 
have induced us to enter ſo minutely into the examination and re- 
prehenſion of theſe minutes, as nothing can be more diſguſting to a 
virtuous, or difagreeable to a generous mind, than that peevith and 
ſullen diſpoſition which prompts thoſe who are under its influence 
to be perpetually proclaiming the weakneſſes, the infirmities and 
the criminalities of others, and who ſeem to delight in nothing but 
in probing the ſores and wounds of their neighbours” reputation. 

We at the ſame time are fully ſenſible that mankind are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the mere creatures of circumſtances, and' have not 
only their feelings, but their ſentiments, conduct and character, 


in a great meaſure, moulded by the peculiarities of their ſituation. 


We therefore dare not venture to ſay, that the intimate relation in 
which we ſtood to theſe proſecutions and deciſions, has not in any 
degree tinged our feelings or modified our opinions: the preſump- 
tion rather is, that the peculiarities of our ſituation may have pro- 
duced emotions and ſentiments in our minds with which the greater 


part of on- lookers may be diſpoſed to take but little concern; mean 
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time we are fully convinced, that in all appeals to the public, it 
is neceſſary that no complaint be uttered, or diſapprobation expreſſed 
in a higher tone, than what a diſintereſted and impartial ſpectator - 
may be able to find a ſufficient ground for, in thoſe words or deeds 
by which it has been excited; bur if theſe principles require that 
we ſhould moderate the expreſſions of our reſentment on the one 
hand, they ſurely oblige us on the other to avoid that tame and ſer- 
vile meanneſs which would induce us pathvely to endure whatever 
injuries the pride, the obſtinacy, the prejudices, or the erroneous 
principles of others, may prompt them to inflict. 

We at the ſame time would hope, that though this unpleaſing 
ſubject has contributed nothing to our entertainment, yet it may 
condice ſomewhat to our information and improvement, as we 
preſume that it exhibits the workings of the heart in ſuch a man- 
ner as is Calculated to extend our knowledge of the human mind; 
at any rate, it is not to be denied, that it naturally and ſtrongly 
ſuggeſts the following important obſervation : That when a par- 
tially enlightened zeal is confined to a few points relating to the ex- 
ternals of religion, or the peculiarities of a party, it has a tendency 
to become vehement and ungovernable in proportion as thoſe who 
are under its influence are incapable to ſatisfy a judicious and en- 
lightened enquirer, either as to the truth or importance of thoſe to- 
pics by which it has been excited, and at the ſame time is in danger 
of bewildering the underſtanding and perverting the heart ſo com- 
pletely, as to lead out its votaries to make the moſt daring attacks on 
Juſtice, humanity and truth, under the ſpecious plea of zeal for 
God, a concern for religion, and a regard for the beſt intereſts of 
their fellow- men. 

When old Michael le Tellier, chancellor of France, had ſub- 
ſcribed the paper by which the edict of Nantz was revoked—a deed 
by which nearly five hundred thouſand Proteſtants were driven into 
poverty, exile, impriſonment or death, he cried out in an extacy 
of joy, Lord now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation ().“ 

Having thus brought our intercourſe with the ſeſſion to a con- 
cluſion, let us now attend to thoſe papers which were preſented to 
the preſbytery, which met at Calton, November the gth, 1796; 
after which we ſhall give a brief view of what paſſed at that meet- 
ing itſelf; and as the only paper of importance preſented at that time, 
of which we hitherto have taken no notice, was a remonſtrance, 
&c. againſt the deciſion of preſbytery at Douglas in Auguſt 1796, 
we ball now give it entire; but, previous to our doing ſo, it will 


(d) Tt is deſerving of notice, that this ſclfiſh and ferocious, though ſecmingly well 
meaning bigot, actually died in the courſe of that year in which he ſigned this 
deed. Compare page 7th with page 178th of the gth vol, of Voltaire' $4 Forks, trant- 
lated by Smollet, &c. 
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be proper to inſert an altered copy of that deed againſt which it was 
framed. 
Douglas, 17th Augnft, 1796. 

„A reference was made by the Collegiate Seſſion of Sandhills 
« and Glaſgow to the Preſbytery, and the papers which the ſeſſion 
© had received from the people concerning the og contained 
« in it were tranſmitted, together with the minutes of the ſeſhon's 
« proceedings in the buſineſs, which were all read. The firſt ar- 
„ ticle, upon the conſideration of which the preſbytery entered, 
& was a complaint againſt ſome of the members of that ſeſſion and 
* congregation, for attending a ſermon preached by a miniſter of 
* the eſtabliſhed church, at a meeting of the miſſionary ſociety of 
„ Glaſgow. The preſbytery unanimouſly agreed, that THIS WAS 
« SINFUL AND OFFENSIVE, and enjoin the ſeſſion to call 
« the OFFENDERS in their congregation on that head before 
© them, and to deal with them, to bring them to a ſenſe of the 
«© SINFULNESS and OFFENSIVENESS THEREOF, and to 
% CENSURE them ACCORDINGLY. 
| „ Extracted by Archibald Maſen, P. Clk.? 

& To the rev. the Moderator, and the Remanent Members of 
the Reformed Preſbytery, to meet at Calton, Nov. gth, 1796, 
the repreſentation, remonſtrance, and ſupplication of the ſub- 
ſcribers, members of the Reformed Congregation of Glaſ- 
gow, &c. humbly ſheweth, 

© That temporal felicity depends more on hope than enjoyment, 

is a poſition ſo thoroughly confirmed by experience and oblervation, 
as to render it an eſtabliſhed maxim in our beſt theories of the hu- 
man mind, and we have only to contemplate the goſpel method of 
ſalvation to know that the ſame remark is applicable to us, whether 
we are viewed as men or conſidered as Chriſtians; and it is pleahng 
to reflect, that thoſe graces which are implanted in the ſoul by the 
divine Spirit, are fo admirably adapted to what we thus know to be 
the ſtate and faculties of man, as to afford the molt ample evidence 
that we are indebted to the ſame glorious Being for our natural 
powers and our ſpiritual endowments, 

«« Were a further proof of this required it might be obtained by 

_ inveſtigating the nature, tendency, and operation of thoſe graces 
themſelves, by which it would appear, that they all pre-ſuppole and 
are accommodated to what we have been conſidering as the preſent 
ſituation of man. Faith is the evidence of thoſe things which we 
have not ſeen, and the ſubſtance of thoſe things which we hope to 
enjoy. Patience has her perfect work in enabling us to wait, after 
we have done the will of God, until we receive the accompliſhment 
of the promiſes;- and hope acts as the anchor of the ſoul, ſure and 
ſtedfaſt, by penetrating to, and fixing within the vail, whether the 
Forerunner hath for us entered. 
© Theobjects of our faith and hope divide themſelves into thoſe 
Ee 
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which are exhibited by fach promiſes as are to be fulfilled in time, 
and thoſe the fulfilment of which is only to be enjoyed at the con- 
ſummation of all things. and through the unceaiing ages of eter- 
nity. Waving the latter entirely, we have to remark, that the 
former may br fub- divided into two claſſes, the one including thoſe 
promiſes which have a relation to ourfelves as individuals, the other 
comprehending thote which retpect the public intereſt of religion in 
the world, 

*« During the Old Teſtament diſpenſation there was one grand 
object to which the faith, the hopes. and the deſires of all true be- 
licrers were principally directed; this was nothing. elſe than the 
appearance ot the blefled Shiloh, who was to come from Zion to 
tum away ungodlineſs from Jacob; hence we find the father of the 
faithful himſelf exemplifying in his own perſon what we may ſup- 
poſe to have been the exerciſe of all his ſpiritual feed. He looked 
to the fulneſs of time, and from that proſpe& derived the moſt 
exalted of his plextures, and the moſt refined of his enjoyments: 

Your father Abraham ſaw my day afar off, and he tejoiced and 
was glad;“ nay, it is the getreral characteriſtic of the Old Teſta- 
ment worthies, that they all died in faith, not having received 
the promiſes, but having feen them afar off they received them, 
were perſuaded of them, and embraced them, and confeſfed that 
they were ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth.” They anxiouſly 
expected and earneſtly deſired the appearance of the bleſſed Shiloh, 
they * waited for the conſolation of Iſrael,” and with the utmoit ſo- 
licitude they breathed out their ardent wiſhes, O that the ſalva- 
tion of God were come out of Zion.” 

« Under the New Teſtament diſpenſation, though the object is 
ſomewhat varied, yet the exerciſe in its leading qualities continues 
to he the ſame; thoſe ſupplications N deſires which they ſo ſer- 
vently uttered for the incarnation of the divine Jeſus we are to pour 
out for the advancement and eſtabliſhment of his ſpiritual kingdom, 
which we are atlured ſhall ultimately reach * from ſea to lea. and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth'——Men ſhall not only be 
bleſſed in him, but all nations Mall call him bleſſed,” Theſe 
promiſes, however, are not only to be confidered as the ground of 
our hopes, the object of our faith, and the ſtandard of our pravers, 
but alio as an engaging call and powerful excitement to the active 
diſcharge of thoſe duties which ſeem to have a certain, perhaps a 
necetia! y connection with their accompliſhment. When we hear 
I declared, that the heathen people ſhall fear the Lord's moſt 
holy name,” a queſtion naturally occurs, how ſhall they fear him 
in whom they do not believe? and how ſhall they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard? and how ſhall they hear without a 
piceacher? and how ſhall any one preach unleſs he be ſent? and 
how tha!l he be ſent. unleſs Chriſtians are rouſed from their le- 
thargy and ſupinengis, and exert themſelves wich a humble depen- 


10 


dence on the promiſed aids of the holy Spirit, to make the name of 
our divine Redeemer known te the uttermoſt ends of the earth? 
Nay, unleſs every endeayour to which we are competent is uſed to 
ſecond our prayers, it ſeems impoſſible to deiend ourſelves from the 
charge brought againſt thoſe who ſatisfied themlelyes with barren 
wiſhes, ſaying, * Be ye clothed and be ye warm;* but in the mean 
time gave no one article by which their . migbt have been 
realized. 

«© Entertaining a ſtrong perſuaſion, that the exertions of human 
agency are to be uſed in a ſubleryiency to ſovereign goodnels and 
almighty power, in accompliſhing the * glorious things which 
have been ſpoken of the city of our God, it was impollible tor us 
to remain unmoved and indifferent ſpectators of the late pious en- 
deavours to ſend the goſpel of the great God and our Saviour à- 
mong the benighted Heathens. We have theteſore no hefitation 
in ſaying, that the date of our attachment to this laudable under- 
taking is coeval with the firſt notice which we obtamed of its na- 
ture and object: we have however to add, that this attachment was 
_ greatly ſtrengthened by a circumſtance which, though it may ap- 
Pear trivial in itſelf, yet, on account of the influence it has hag on 
our conduct, it may be proper to mention: The greater part of our 
number had been regular readers, and were ardent admirets of the 
Evangelical Magazine : it is is a fact gencrally known, that the pre- 
ſent milbonary ſocieties, are, under Providence, in a great meaſure 
indebted for their exiſtence to a letter which appeared in that pious 
work. The avidity with which we had been accumſtomed to per- 
uſe its contents, prevented ſuch a luminous idea from eſcaping 
our obſervation. Our attention having been thus engaged, it was 
atterwards gradually and progreſſively fixed, by the accuinulated 
maſs of information, relating to this object, which from time 
to time was laid before tlie public, through the channel of this truly 
intereſting and reſpectable publication. 

Through this medium theretore we beheld the * little cloud, Jike 
a man's hand,” diituling itlelf wider and wider over the church of 
Chriſt, and pouring down its benign influence on the hearts of 
evangelical Chriſtians of all denominations; we perceived them 
laying aſide their unhappy broils, forgetting their former animo- 
ſities, and uniting.on the molt ſolid of all foundations, that of 
evangelical truth, to promote the moſt laudable of all deſigns, the 
ſalvation of ſinners, and the advancemeut of the Redeemer's king- 
dom. We glory in ſaying, that we caught a ſmall portion ot that 
Spirit which ſecmed to pervade and ani mate the breaſts of Chriſti- 
ans in general, and we longed tor an opportunity to manifeſt the 
cordiality and ſincerity of our attachment to the principles and ob- 
ject of this pleaſing undertaking. 

A propoſal which was made in the ſummer of 1705, at a 
congregational meeting, Oe us with an opportunity pub- 
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lickly to evidence the friendſhip which we entertained for the miſ- 
ſionary ſcheme: this propoſal had for its object the formation of a 
correſponding meeting of delegates from the various ſocieties be- 
longing to our congregation, in and about Glaſgow, for the pur- 
pole of ſocial prayer and other religious exerciſes connected there- 
with. | 

& To this propofal, ſuch of our number as had an opportunity, 
gave their molt cordial concurrence ; articles were accordingly 
tramed, and the principal object of the inſtitution was ſtated to be 
the tupplicatiny a throne of grace for the ſpeedy accompliſhment of 
thoſe glorious things which have been ſpoken with relation to the 
city of our God; and on the evening of the 21ſt of Sept. 1795, 
being the very night on which the London miſhonary ſociety was 
formed, we on that very account had an extraordinary meeting for 
prayer, in which we joined tweet counſel with ſome of thoſe per- 
ſons who have fince been our moſt violent proſecutors, in praying 
for the ſucceſs of that very ſociety, for an adherence to the leading 
principles of which we are now deemed unworthy of the enjoyment 
of church privileges. | | | 

* When the report was circulated, that endeavours were uſing 
to eftablith a miſhonary ſociety in Glaſgow, we felt the moſt anxi- 
ous {olicitude for the {ucceſs of the meature ; we at the ſame time 
foreſaw, that notwithſtanding the deſirableneſs of the deſign when 
conſidered in itſelf, yet the means adopted to give it effect, might 
have been ſo remote from our ideas of a ſcriptural aſſociation, as to 
prevent us from co-operating with our feeble aid rowards the at- 
tainment of its ſalutary deſign. Had any other doctrines been an- 
nounced as the baſis of their union than thoſe which are generally 
diſtinguiſhed by the term evangelic truth, or had any other goſpel 
been intended tor the Heathen than that of Chriſt and him cruci- 
fied, we could neither have contemplated their affociation with de- 
light, nor ſanctioned their meetings with our preſence. 

„ But when we beheld the Glaſgow miſſionary ſociety occupy- 
ing a baſis which we are perſuaded that God himſelf hath laid in 
Zion, and when we ſaw them rearing a ſuperſtructure © on the 
foundation of the prophets and apoſties, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being 
exhibited as the chief corner ſtone,” our fears were diſſipated, our 
wiſhes were gratifhed, out hopes were realized; and from an infſti- 
tution tounded upon ſuch principles, and embracing ſuch an ob- 
ject, we could neither withold our flender pecuniary aid, our 
warmeſt good wiſhes, nor our decided approbation. 

Such were the ſentiments which pervaded our minds when it 
was announced that a ſermon was to be delivered to the ſociety by 
one of its members, and that evangelical miniſters, of different de- 
nominations, were to unjte in obſerving the public religious ſer- 
vices of the day our minds were warmed with the charming pro- 
ſpect- we did attend and our * witnels is in heaven, and our re- 
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cord is on high,” that our words are not too expreſſive for our feel- 
ings, when we declare, that a more delightful and captivating ſcene 
our eyes never beheld, if chriſtian love, if the workings of a fer- 
vent and diſintereſted zeal for the propagation of the goſpel, and 
the ſalvation of guilty ſinners, are calculated to excite our attach- 
ment, gain our eſteem, and ſecure our approbation; we certainly 
do think, that theſe acts of the mind have ſeldom had a more ſuit- 
able object than on that occaſion. 

« What then mult have been our feclings, when we were ſoon 
afterwards told from the pulpit, that nothing had a greater ten- 
dency to debauch the conſcience than occaſional hearing (e)? And 
when it was abundantly evident, that our attendance on the miſ- 
ſionary ſermon was conſidered as ſuch by the ſpeaker, who at the 
fame time called on his audience to mark thoſe who cauſed divi- 
ſions contrary to the doctrine which they had received, and avoid 
them. In what light he withed this doctrine to be underſtood, it 
perhaps would be raſh in us to determine, but its real effects were 
not unlike what we might ſuppoſe to have ariſen from throwing a 


(e) It will readily occur, that thoſe miniſters who think, that nothing has a greater 
tendency to debauch the conſcience than occaſional hearing, ſhould intimate the fin 
and danger thereof, whenever they perceive a number of occaſional hearers attending 
their own miniſtrations. But it is worthy of remark, that thouph the reformed pret- 
bytery have found it to be ſinful and offenſive to attend on a goſpel ſermon, delivered 
by a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, on a week day, to a miſſionary ſociety; yet they them- 
ſelves have been long accuſtomed to encourage occaſional hearing, and that on occa- 
ſions in which at leaſt ſome of theſe alleviating circumſtances could have no place. 

It is perfectly known that they (ludiouſly avoid diſpenſing the holy ordinance of the 
ſupper, at thoſe times on which any of the other preſbyterian denominations in the 
neighbourhood are engaged in the fame exerciſe; and though we have witneſſed thou- 
ſands of occaſional hearers attending ſome of theſe ſolemnities, yet we do not re- 
member a ſingle inſtance, in which either the ſin or danger of their occaſional at- 
tendance was pointed out: nay, ſuch is their eagerneſs to obtain occaſional hearers, 
notwithſtanding their averſion to occaſional hearing, that though there is a meeting- 
houſe at Glaſgow, ſufficicnt to contain as many people as perhaps ever joined wich them 
at one ſolemnity, yet, in order to excite a multitude of other denominations to attend, 
they generally ditpenſe this ordinance in the fields, at the diſtance of an hour's walk 
trom Glaſgow, and erect a ſeparate tent, ſolely for the purpoſe of accommodating 
(or, on their principles, debauching the conſcience of) other denominations ; and all 
communicants are {irictly enjoined not to attend at the tent erected for this ſpecies of 
preaching, How to reconcile ſuch conduct to their ideas of occaſional hearing is ab- 
ſolutely beyond onr comprehenſion; they ſurely will not pretend that this dangerous 
ſpecies of hearing changes its very nature, when any of their miniſters are preaching; 
and, inſtcad of being ſinful and offenſive, becomes ſalutary and beneficial; yet, with- 
out ſuch a ſuppoſition, it ſeems impoſſible to conceive how they can reconcile their 
conduct to their own minds. But we will leave it to others to reconcile the conduct 
of the reformed preſbytery, on a ſuppoſition which would more than inſinuate that 
their prelumption can only be equalled by the lofty claims of that aſpiring viſionary, 
Emmanuel Swedenberg *, or the arrogant pretenſions of that arch fanatic, Richard 
Brothers +. 

* Sce an account of Swedenberg and his ſyſtem, at the cloſe of Gregory's Hiſtory 
of che Chriſtian Church. London 1790. | 

+ Thoſe who with to become tully acquainted with the abſurd ravings of this ſup- 
' poſed or real maniac, muſt have recourſe to his Prophecies, &c. but all that is worth 
the knowing of his ſyſtem, it it deſerves the name, may be found in the Monthly 
Review tor May 1795. 
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burning toreh among materials of ſuch a combuſtible nature as 
only wanted the aid of a ſpark to riſe into a flame. Accordingly, 
at a meeting of ſeſſion, holden at Calton May the 3eth, being the 
firſt time that court had convencd, after the delivery of the fore- 
ſtated doctrine, delegates from a variety of perſons appeared and 
preſented, what they were pleaſed to denominate two papers of 
grievances, in which our conduct, in having attended the miſſion- 
ary ſermon was delineated in the moſt heavy and forbidding co- 
louis, and nothing elſe than ſubmitting to church cenſure for the 
pait, and abandoning the ſociety in word and deed for the fu- 


ture, would appeaſe them. The ſeſſion, however, ſeemed un- 


willing to carry matters to ſuch an extremity z but, aſter having 
heard two of our number at fome length, they gratified our ptoſe- 
cutors fo far as to exprels judicially their diſapprobation of our 
conduct, and then referred the whole matter to the preibytery, 
which was to meet at Douglas in Augult following. 


We certainly had ſome right to expect that a becoming check 


would now be given to this frivolous and vexatious protecution ; 
for although we had entertained the ſtrongeſt perſuaſion that the 
motives in which it originated, and by which it hitherto had been 
conducted, were in general upright, yet we might have been per- 
mitted, reſpeCtively to inſinuate, that both its origin and progrels 
were. more ſtrongly marked by the intemperate feelings of the 
heart than the ſober dictates of a well-informed underſtanding. 

*« But it was now to be examined and diſcuſſed by the concen- 
trated penetration, ſagacity, and wiſdom of the reformed preſbytery, 
where thoſe qualities which characteriſe the Gentleman, the Scho— 
lar, the Chrittian, and the Divine, were to be found united. 
Here, molt alluredly, were a body of men, by whom the dictates 
of miſtaken zeal, the effuſions of bigotry, and the clamours of pre- 
judice, were likely to be diveſted of that fallacious, but impoſing 
appearance, which, unhappily for mankind, ey have too tre- 
quently and too ſucceſsfully aſſumed. 

„It was therefore with an emotion of ſurpriſe, mingled with 
regret, that we heard it reported, ſoon after the meeting of preſ- 
bytery, that the rev. body, to whom we now have the honour to 
ackirets ourſelves, had pronounced judicially, that our conduct, in 
attending ſaid fermon, © was ſinful and offenſive” We would 


- © 
have fondly hoped, that although this report might not be altoge- 


ther untounded, yet that, like moit other facts, which have be- 


come a topic of public converſation, it had received additional mat- 
ter, or a different colouring at every recital. 

„We were indeed certainly informed that the buſineſs had been 
remitted to the ſeſſion, with inſtructions; and as few tates of the 
mind are more irkſome than ſuſpence, we looked forward to their 
Belt meeting with feelings nearly allied to the molt anxious ſolici- 
tude. 


; 
Fl 
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» The ſeſſion was at laſt intimated to be holden 'at Calton, on 
Monday the 2oth ot Auguit, previous to which day a verbal cita- 
tion was given to the greater part of thoſe who bad attended the 
miſhonary ſermon; but for reafons wholly unknown to us, others, 
who were in the ſame predicament, were overlooked : however, 
four of our number appeared at the bar of the ſeſſion; the deed 
of preſbytery was produced and read, by which it appeared, that 


public rumour had been ſo far from magnitying what we humbly 


conceived to be its ſtains, that, with uncommon modeity, it had 
thrown a vail over their moſt uncomely features. 

„ By that deed this rev. body had declared our conduct to be 
ſinful and offenſive; they had enjoined the ſeſſion to cite us beſote 
them, and endeavour to convince us of our ſinful and offenſire 
conduct, and cenſure us accordingly. 

© Such is the tenor of that deed, againſt which we now deem it 
to be our indiſpenſable duty to liſt up our ſeeble voice; and ſuch are 


the leading circumſtances which preceded, and, at leaſt, oſtenſi- 


bly, gave riſe to its enactment. We beg leave to remonſtrate a- 
gainſt it. | 

« 1, Becauſe it ſeems to have been enacted with haſte, if not 
with precipitation, and to have proceeded on a lame and mutilated 
view of the ſubject; the proof of this is to be found by remarking 
that no one of the perſons concerned had ever been heard at the bar 
of the preſbytery, either perſonally or by commiſſioners ; the court 
mult therefore have founded their deciſion wholly on abſtract prin- 
ciples, without having that degree of that ſpecies of information 


which ſeems to have been requiſite to enable them to aſcertain, with 


preciſion, the manner in which theſe principles ought to have been 
applied in the cafe before them, as the parties intereſted had never 
been allowed an opportunity to ſtate, explain, or defend, the princi- 
ples on which they acted. in attending faid ſermon, But we beg 
leave to ſay, that we know of no general principle ſo clear and cer- 


tain in itſelf, and of ſuch an eaſy application to this very nice and 


delicate queſtion, as could warrant the rev. Preſbytery, either in 
the eye of juſtice or propriety, to decide the matter on ſuch a foot- 
ing (/). That this deed is founded on a lame and mutilated view 
of the ſubjeck will appear ſuſhciently evident, when it is obſerved 
that the ſeſſion had, either from inattention or deſign, retained in 


) It perhaps might have been added that the ſpirit, if not the letter of our Sa- 
viour's directions relative to the management of offences, had been overlooked by both 
the preſbytery and ſeſſion, neither of theſe courts having ever deemed it requilite to 
aphoint a committee of their number to deal with us in a private manner. In no 
one inſtance was their conduct towards us regulated, or ſo much as occalionally ſoft- 
encd, by the mild and conciliating methods of private inſtruction, but the whole was 


conducted by the moſt rigorous and unbending forms of judicial procedure: nay, in 


as much as the preſbytery cut us off from communion, without having ſo much as 


Cited ns to appear at their bar, we appiehend that they trampled the plaineſt and moſt 


ſacred principles of jultice under foot. 
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their own hands certain papers of material importance in this buſi- 
neſs; among which, we have to mention two letters that had been 
addreſſed to the ſeſſion, explanatory of the ſentiments which actuated 
two of our number, reſpecting the matter at iſſue; and alſo two pe- 
titions to which the ſignatures of a number of reſpectable characters 
in the communion of our church were appended, craving that for 
the reaſons aſſigned, moderation and forbearance, might be ex- 
erciſed towards us. What renders this circumſtance more deſferv- 
ing of attention is, that the ſubſcribers of at leaſt one of theſe peti- 
tions, requeſted that it ſhould be tranſmitted to the laſt meeting of 
preſbytery, if it ſo happened that the butineſs to which it related 
ſhould then be referred to them. 

& 2, Becauſe this deciſion ſeems to have iſſued from, and has a 
tendency to perpetuate that unhappy propenſity which ſo much pre- 
vails in fome churches, to conſtitute the ſlighteſt variation of ſenti- 
ment a term of chriſtian communion—a practice which ſeems to be 
unauthoriſed by Scripture, and has been productive of the moſt 
pernicious effects; and we are ſorry to obſerve, that in our church 
this propenſity has, of late, aſſumed the moſt alarming aſpect; 
matters, which the at leaſt ought to have conſidered as of doubtful 
diſputation, have been placed on a level with the moſt flagrant er- 
rors or the moſt open irregularities. In conſequence of which, 
the flock of Chriſt, that he came to ſeek and to ſave, and which he 
hath enjoined all his miniſters to nourifh and protect, have been dif- 
charged from participating in thoſe enjoyments which he hath pur- 
chaſed for them with his own blood. A member of this rev. court 
has, in the preſence of his brethren, and in the face of the ſun, 
moſt wantonly invaded thoſe liberties wherewith our Lord and Sa- 


viour hath made his people free, by debarring from a ſeat at his ho- 


Iy table, all thoſe who held it lawful to diſpenſe the holy ordinance 
of the Lord's Supper every Sabbath-day, or maintained that this 
ordinance is not an extraordinary inſtitution, or that an extraordi- 
nary degree of ſermon is not neceſſary on ſuch occaſions, or words 
to that effect. By ſuch an unwarrantable and unprecedented mode 
of procedure, the amiadle virtues of moderation, charity, and for- 
bearance, which ſmooth the rugged paths of life, have, in a great 
meaſure, been banithed from among us; all rational freedom of en- 
quiry has been diſcarded, integrity and openneſs of character de- 
ſtroyed, and the avenues of intellectual improvement completely 
blocked up g). 

„The real, but pernicious tendency of this propenſity, has been 
recently exemplified in another inſtance, which ſeems to have ſet 
candor and moderation at open defiance: At a congregational meet- 


(gs) We cannot help thinking that there was a threefold impropriety in this mode 


of debarration. 
1. The ſentiments it ſuppoſed erroneous ſeem to be founded on fat, 2. Admit- 


ting that the minilter and ſeſſion ot that place had deemed them to bs unſupported by 
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ing, convened at Caltan ſince the enactment of this deed, the par- 
ties, whoſe conduct it had found to be ſinful and offenſive, were pub- 
lickly declared to be ſcandalous perſons; and ſaid deed was adduced 
as ſole proof of the juſtneſs of the charge. It was then put to 


ſatisfying evidence, yet they ought not to have conſidered a miſtake on this point of 
ſo much importance, as to preclude thoſe who had the misfortune to entertain it, from 
the enjoyment of church privileges. 3. As this perhaps is the firſt inſtance to be 
met with, in the hiſtory of the chriſtian church, in which theſe opinions were conſi- 
dered of ſuch an erroneous or pernicious nature, as to render thoſe who had imbibed 
them, unworthy of church fellowſhip: it muſt have been highly improper for any mi- 
niſter, or miniſter and ſeſſion, to introduce the practice of eſtabliſhing them as terms of 
communion—as in doing ſo, they mult have ated on the idea, that they were com- 
petent to announce and enforce new terms of admiſſion on the church of Chriſt. But 
we know of no one denomination of Preſbyterians who have ever conſidered a mi- 
niſler, or miniſter and ſeſſion, as competent to exerciſe ſuch an high act of authority. 

Beſides, we cannot fee how the rev. member alluded to can be acquitted from the 
charge of inconſiſtency, in as much as he ſeems, on the preceding evening, to have 
required an unqualitied aſſent to thoſe very opinions, which he deemed ſo pernicious 
on the following day. : 

It is certain, that on the evening alluded to, an ungualified aſſent to all the doe- 
trines contained in the Confeſſion of Faith, Catechiſm, Directory for Divine Wor- 
ſhip, Teſtimony, &c. &c. was (ſtated as an eſſential prerequiſite to the enjoyment of 
church privileges. Now, let any one compare the doctrines thus elevated on the Sa- 
turday, with thoſe which were ſo completely depreſſed on the following day, and 
then judge, whether the one hand was not engaged in pulling down, what the other 
had been employed in building vp: 


On Saturday's evening an ungualified aſ- On the forenoon of the Lord's-day, all 
ſent was required to the following propo- thoſe perſons were debarred who held, 
ſitions: | 

« The outward and ordinary means of 1. That the ordinance of the Lord's 
s ſalvation are the word, ſacraments, and Supper is not an extraordinary inſtitution, 
. praver *.” 

© The reading of the Scriptures—the 2. That it is /awful for Chriſtians to 
«« preaching of the Word- finging of diſpenſe this ordinance every Sabbath 
„ plalms—the duc adminiſtration ef the day. | 
© facroments, are all parts of the ordinary 
« religious worſhip of God +.” 

„Ahe Communion. or Supper of the 3. Or who ſaid, that an extraordinary 
« Lord, is frequently to be celebrated: degree of public ſermon was not neceſſary 
« when this ſacrament cant with con- on ſuch occaſions. 

« venience be fregrently adminiſtered, it 
is requiſite that public warning be given 
the Sabbath-day before the adminiſtra- 
4% tion thereof; and that cither then, or 
* on ſome day of that week, ſomething 
concerning that ordinance, and the 
«© due preparation thereunto, and partici- 
** pation thereof, he taught .“ | 

How much is the ſituation of church members to be lamented, when the miniſters 
of religion blend ſuch inconſiſtencies with the moſt ſacred rite of our holy religion, 
and employ that ſolemn inſtitution, which ought to be regarded as the molt expret- 
five emblem of Chriſtian unity and love, as an engine to promote diſſenſion, animoſity, 
and party ſpirit ? 

* Sce Shorter Catechiſm, queſtion 88th. 

+ See Coufeſſion of Faith, chap. xxi. ſec. 5. 

+ Sec the Directory, under the title of the Celebration of the Communion, &c.— 
Claſgow Edition, 1785. 
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the yote, and carried in the afficmative, that we were unfit to give 
our ſuttrage in chooſing perſons to manage the funds gf the congre- 
gation, notwithſtanding that we hold a real ſhare of theſe funds, 
and had, to that very day, contributed regularly towards their 


ſupport. 
“ Convinced as we are, that the deed in queſtion, together 


with thaſe improprieties, by which it has been either preceded, ac- 


companied, or followed, are all tounded on the ſame inadequate 
premiſes, and do all lead to the tame abfurd concluſions; we view 
them conjunctly as the component parts of one whole, and againſt 
that whole we deem it our incumbent duty to declare and maintain 
an hy wartare. 

There js much room to chien that no propoſition or opinion 
ought to be made a term of church communion, which evangelical 
Chriſtians of common capacity may be unable to perceive a foun- 
dation for in the Word of God *; and we are inclined to believe, 
that no tenet or opinion whatever, not comprehended in this defi- 
nition, ought to be enforced as a term of chriſtian communion ; 
and to the 1gnorance or neglect of this important truth, the greateſt 
part of that intemperate and miſtaken zeal, which induces us to caſt 
ail thoſe out of church communion who exhibit the leaſt ſhade of 
difference from ourſelves, ought to be referred. 

*« Entertaining the moſt fixed averſion at ſuch a procedure, we 
acted accordingly, and neither exhibited our fentiments, nor pre- 
{ſcribed our conduct as a rule for others: we never told our breth- 
ren that they mult either adopt our ſentiments, and conform to 
our practice, or we would hold communion with them no longer. 
And we beg leave to ſay, that in doing ſo, at leaſt with regard to 
ſame of the points in diſpute, we condeſcended much farther ta 
them than they are deſired to do to us, when we requelt them to 
conſider all the particular ſentiments they are now entorcing on us 
as clearly belonging to that claſs of things which the apoſtle himſelf 
terms matters of doubtful diſputation, and bear in mind, that in all 
caſes of this kind, no one is entitled to judge, condemn, or ſet at 
nought his Cother ; ; but every one muſt, as he ſhall be accountable 
to Him who judgeth the heart, be fully perſuaded in his own mind. 
We are perfectly, willing to be confidered as the weak, but it does 
not appear to be any very unreaſonable requeſt to crave our ſtronger 
brethren, to bear with our infirmities, and not altogether pleaſe 
themlelves, 

3. Becauſe this deed, together with that conduct which it ſeems 
to have inſpired, have a direct tendency to counteract the preſent 
apparent deſign of divine Providence to advance the progreſs of 
knowledge, liberty, virtue, and religion at home, and to diffuſe 
them abroad throughout the habitable world. 


* Scc Appendix, No. zd. 
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„When we take an extenſive and accurate ſurvey of the preſent 


aſpect of divine Providence, though a variety of diſcouraging cir- 


cumitances preſent themſelves to our view, yet it is impoſſible not 
to form a ſanguine expectation reſpecting a ſeemingly approaching 
ſtate of things. The vaſt improvements which have been made in 
arts, tend to facilitate and abridge labour, and to transter ſome of 
the moſt painful and laborious operations from our fpecies to the 
brutal creation, and in many inſtances to inanimate matter; by 
which means the powers of the mind have ſcope afforded them to 


embrace more exalted objects, and act in a more extenſive {pherez 


and, it is to be hoped, that the progreſs of theſe improvements will 
ultimately admit a much greater portion of our time to be beſtowed 
on intellectual, moral, and religious ſubjects, than hath occurred 
in any preceeding {tate of ſociety. Our (kill in navigation hath o- 
pened an intercourſe between the moſt ſavage and civilized parts of 
the globe, fo that the enlightened European hath an opportunity to 
communicate, “ to roving tribes and wandering barbarians, the be- 
nefits of knowledge and the bleſſings of religion.“ The important 
ſcience of legiſlation is more attended to, and perhaps is better 
underſtood, than at any former periodz but, above all; the art of 
printing has given to the intelligent and learned an inittument by 
which they can ſecure, extend, and perpetuate their acquiſitions in 
knowledge and wiſdom : by this admirable invention the diſcove- 
ries of the fortunate, the labours of the ſtudious, and the reſearches 
of the man of ſcience, which were formerly confined to a few, are 

now laid open to all. This, at preſent, is ſo much the caſe, that 
thoſe publications in divinity, morality, philoſophy, politics, and in 

civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the compoling of which may have 
been the work of years, can be peruſed by the mechanic, the far- 
mer, and the man of buſineſs in a few days, and at a very moderate 
expence; and, when to this we add, the preſent agreeable move- 
ment among evangelical Chriſtians, to unite at home, on the toun- 
dation of evangelical truth to fend the goſpel abroad, a new ſcene 
ſeems to open, which affords, even to the eye of reaſon, the moſt 
delight{ul proſpect. 

« Perhaps we might have cited, that thoſe very circumſtances, 
which, at firſt ſight, may appear exceptions to theſe general re- 
marks, will, on a nearer inſpection, be found highly ſubſervient to- 
wards the promoting of the ſame benevolent deſign. Before know- 
ledge and truth are eſtabliſhed, ignorance and ertor muſt be over- 
turned; but that in demoliſhing thoſe ſyſtems which are founded in 
error, and ſupported by ignorance, ſuperſtition, and prejudice z 
many diſagreeable incidents will occur, is naturally to be expected, 
and that in going on towards perſection with thoſe ſyſtems which 
are radically found, much oppolition may be encountered, accords 
with the experience of all thoſe who have hitherto attempted the ar- 
dugus and grating work of reform; but, until ſuch a time as ſy{- 
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„ 
tems of the former kind are deſtroyed, and thoſe of the latter de- 
icription diveſtd of every unfcriptural idea, thoſe things that are 
mult be ſhaken, in order that the things which cannot be ſhaken, 
may remain. 

lt ſeems therefore to * our immediate and indiſpenſable duty 
not to diſcourage and oppoſe, but to call forth all our energy in ſe- 
conding this apparent tendency of divine Providence, to ſhake the 
throne of ignorance, error, ſuperſtition, and bigotry at home, in 
order that we may found our religious ſyſtem on the itable baſis of 
truth, and have all our attachments and averſions, in religious 
matters, regulated by knowledge, not by cuſtom, habit, and pre- 
Judice; then, and then only, ſhall we be enabled to exhibit our 
holy religion in its genuine and unadulterated form, as reſting on 
evidence, and tending tro utility; then, and then only, can we rca- 
ſonably expect that it will form an immoveable barrier, impeding 
the deſtructive progreſs of that flood of ſceptiſm; deiſm, and even 
atheiſm, which threatens to ſwallow up the inheritance of the Lord, 
Mean time, let us be active in ſeconding every effort of divine Pro- 
vidence to invade the kingdom of darkneſs abroad, by ſending a- 
mong the benighted Heathens thoſe glorious truths by which men 
live, and in the practical belief of which conſiſts the lite of our ſouls, 
for it is life eternal to know the true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
he hath ſent. 

* 4. becauſe it ſuppoſes, that to hear a ſermon, delivered on 
any occaſion whatever, by any other miniſter than thoſe of our own 
communion, comes under the deſcription of occational hearing; 
that all ſuch hearing is finful ; and particularly, that our attendance 
on the miſtonary ſermon neceflarily implied an approbation of the 
conſtitvtion, &c. of thoſe churches, of which the miniſters, who 
then officiated, are members. 

* We have clafled theſe poſitions together, partly becauſe they 
appear to have a very intimate relation to one another, and ſeem to 
be to completely identified, as to render it preſumable, that they 
muſt be either wholly received, or wholly rejeted—and part- 
ly becauſe they are propoſitions, from all of which we beg leave to 
withold our aſſent, until we perceive ſuitable evidence adduced to 
ſupport them. 

„ The rev. preſbytery are tully aware of the 4iEculties which 
muſt be encountered, in attempting to ſubſtantiate a negative pro- 


poſition; and, they will readily allow, that according to the molt 


legitimate rules of reaſoning, the labour ot proving always attaches 
to thoſe who hold the afſlirmative. We might therefore diſmiſs 
this article entirely, with demanding a proof of the controverted 
propoſitions : But we ſhall wave the exerciſe of this our privilege, 
at leaſt, in its utmoſt extent, and proceed to remark, that to hear 
the goſpel preached, by a minilter of Chriſt, can never be conſi- 
dered as finful, or improper in itſelf; the impropriety or unlawful- 
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wk thereof, whether real or pretended, muſt ever be ſuppoſed to 
arite from other circumitances. We are apt to imagine, that our 
own principles will allow us to conſider every one as a miniſter of 
Jeſus Chriſt, who hath received preſbyterial ordination, and preaches 
the doctrines contained and implied in the Addreſs of the Glaſgow 
miſſionary focicty; it being always underftood, that his life and 
converfation are ſuch as hecometh the goſpel of Chriſt. Now, is 
it not ſuppoſable that a miniſter, poſſeſſed of theſe qualihcations, 
may be found to preach the goſpel in ſuch circumitances as thole 
qualities, and thote only thall be recognized; on account of which 
we tilt allow him to be a miniſter ot Chriſt, notwithſtanding thoſe 
objections to which that particular church with which he ſtands 
connected is liable. We*cectainly think, that this caſe is quite 
ſuppolable, and, we firmly believe, that it is the preciſe ſtate of 
the {ubject now beiore us. We trankly grant, that we cannot do 
any thing which necctlarily implics an approbation of the conſtitu- 
tion, &c. of the preſent national church, without contradicting the 
principles contained in our teſtimony, and theretore, as adherers 
to this teſtimony, we could have little freedom, in ordinary cafes, 
to ſanction any meeting with our preſence, expreſsly aſſembled on 
_ footing of that conſtitution 
But here the matter ſcems to have been widely different : the 
„ then aſſembled were not an aſſociation, founded on, or re- 
cognizing the peculiar ſentiments by which any of the preſbyte- 
rian bodics now exitting in this country are characterized; but were 
met together on the baſis of the doctrines contained and implied in 
the miſſionary Addrets; and it was the principles and object of the 
Glaſgow miſſionary ſociety, and nothing elſe, which were recog- 
nized by them on that occ:fion : nay, it ſeems material to remark, 
that this matter is not even left to be explained by inference and a- 
nalogy, for it is expreſsly ſtipulated, in faid bond of co-operation, 
that, though the perſons atluciating are underitood to adopt thoſe 
cvangelic truths, which conſtitute the baſis of their union, yet they 
are not to be conſidered as thereby renouncing thoſe other ſenti- 
ments from which their diſtinguiſhing appeilations are derived; 
they only agree, that theſe thall neither be brought forward, nor 
acted on, in ſo ſar as this buſineſs is concerned. But even though 
this had not been ſo clearly and unequivocally exprefſed. we ſhould 
ſill have had room to obſerve, that as the maintaining of the pe- 
culiarities of any of thoſe churches entitled no man either to preach 
or to hear on that occaſion, there ſeems to be ſome diſſiculty in con- 
ceiving, and much more in believing, that the having done either 
the one or the other, muſt neceſſarily be conſidered as implying an 
approbation of theſe peculiarities. 
« We know only of one method by which the force of theſe ob- 
ſervations can be evaded, and that is by objecting, that n aſſocia- 
ation, having religion either for its baſis or object, ought to be 
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formed, even though the putpoſe in view be lawſul in itfelf, un- 
leſs the whole peculiarities of our ſcheme of principles are not only 
not oppoſed, but adopted as the foundation of the union; and that, 
to countenance ſuch an aſſociation, if formed; would be ſinful and 
offenfive, It no ſuch objection is brought forward, we will be per- 
mitted to ſay, that the for going reaſoning is abſolutely conclufive 
and we hope the rev. preſbytery will act accordingly, by immedi- 
ately cancelling their former deed ; but, if they have recourſe, for 
its vindication, to thoſe ideas which this objection involves, then 
we muſt remonſtrate againſt it. 

* 5. Becauſe it plainly implies, that to aſſociate with any other 
body of Preſbyterians, towards the attainment of what we ourſelves 
allow to be a lawful object, is not only improper and offenſive, in 
the eyes of our church, but ſinful and offęnſive in the ſight of God; 
and, confequently, that all thoſe who co-operate with, or counte- 
nance thete bodies, or individuals connected with them, in their 
pteſent endeavours to fend the goſpel to the heathen world, are, 
thereby, violating the law of God, notwithſtanding that their ex- 
ertions, iu this caſe, may have been the reſult of the moit thorough 
conviction, and that conviction the effect of the moſt honeſt en- 
deavours to know their duty. 

% That conſiſtency leads us out to ſay, that thoſe who differ from 
our principles, in the moſt minute article, are in fo far miſtaken, is 
evident. That all errors and miſtakes ought to be avoided, as much 
as poſſible, is certain; and that an adherence to the flighteſt miſ- 
take, from culpable ignorance, obſtinate prejudice, or vitiated 
diſpoſitions, is finful, we have no heſitation to aflert (/); but that 


(bh) We would take the liberty to requeſt the reader to conſider all that is advaneed, 
in any of theſe (heets, with regard to mutual fordearance—truths leſs clearly revealed, 
or of lets importance—liberty ot conſcience—rights of private judgment, & as qua- 
lifted by the ſentiments juſt ſtated in the text. We entertain a thorough conviction, 
that it is the indifpenſ{ble duty of every man to enquire after, receive, and obey the 
whole truth, afid rt ject all that is oppotite thereto; and we have no heſitation in ſay- 
ing, that to deſpiſe or reje& any known truth, becauſe it is not of ſufficient impor- 
tance to be formed into a term of chriſtian communion, muſt be highly criminal: 
But it is ſurely one thing to be actuated by a fincere love to all truth ourſelves, aud 
it is quite a ditferent matter to entorce every propotition which we conceive to be true, 
as a terin of communion, on our fellow Chriti tans, 

With regard to the pl raſes, Liberty conjeience and the rirhis of private judgment, we 
are apt to think, that the oppoſition which ſome well meaning people maniſeſt againſt 
them, is to he traced to their ſuppoſing that they ure intended to ſignity, that every 
individual has a right to judge on religious and other topics as he plcaſes, and to re- 
ceive or reject as humour or caprice may dictate, without any regard to the ſupreme 
Law giver. 

We would fondly hope that, notwithſtandipg the depravity of mankind, few per- 
fons have ever adopted and vindicated this import of thefe phraſes; but, if any have 
done fo, with them the rational and genuine friends of civil and religious liberty 
have no concern; by them they have ever been underſtood to denote that inalienable 
right, which every man poſſeties, to rejcct all human authority in matters of religion; 


not that he may think, and judge. and act as he plenſes, but in oider that he may 


ſubject his CUNICience 0, and wholly, to the authority of God. 
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thoſe peculiarities by which ſuch evangelical Preſbyterians as differ 
from us are diſtinguiſhed, have either originated in ſuch cauſes, or 
involve ideas of ſuch a ſinful and pernicious tendency, as to render 
our mutual co-operation, in promoting a lawful object, ſinful and 
offenſive in the light of God, are poſitions to which we can neither 
accede nor ſubmit. | 

« Beſides, it more than inſinuates, that the great and funda- 
mental truths in which all evangelical Pref{byterians acquieſce, do 
not form a ſufficient foundation for ſuch an union among them as 
is necefſary towards their co-operating together in ſending the glad 
tidings of ſalvation to the benighted Heathen, whereas we are 
humbly of opinion, that theſe glorious and falutary truths are not 
only a ſuſſicient baſis for ſuch an union at home as is neceſſary ta 
eſfectuate this valuable purpoſe, but ſeem to conſtitute or involve 
all thoſe truths which ought, at any rate, in the firſt inſtance, to be 
communicated to the heathen world; tor we cannot help thinking 
that it 1s not thoſe tenets which are peculiar to this, that, or the 
other denomination of evangelical Chriſtians, whether refiding in 
this, that, or the other country, which ought to be principally or 
more immediately propagated among the Heathen (white ſome of 
theſe ought perhaps never to be introduced among them), but thole 
precious truths, which are comman to all the people of God, and 
by the practical belief of which they are made wiſe unto ſalvation 
through faith, which is in Chriſt Jeſus; to ſay otherwiſe, ſtrongly 
implies, that we deem it more eligible that the Heathen ſhould 
continue in their preſent forjorn ſituation, than that Chriſtianity 
thould be tranſmitted to them through the medium of any iuſtitu- 


tion which has not previouſly recognized all the peculiarities of our 


ſyſtem an idea from which we recoil with abhorrence. 

The ſlighteſt degree of reflection will enable us to diſcern, 
that a variety of our diſputes have originated in local circumſtances, 
and certain tranſactions of a peculiar nature, which have blended 
themſelves with our civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory : it ſurely is not 
eaſy to ſee what advantage the inhabitants of the friendly or ſociety 


It is not, however (ſays Mr. Roſcoe), ſo much for the tenets of their religious 
creed, as for the principles on which they founded their diſſent, that the reformers 
are entitled to the thanks of polterity : Thar right of private judgment, which they 
© claimed for themſelves, they could not refuſe to others; and, by a mode of 
reaſoning, as ſimple as it was deciſive, mankind arrived at the knowledge of one 
of theſe great truths which form the baſis of human happineſs. It appearcd that 
the denunciations of the church were as ineſſectual to condemn as its abſalution was 
to exculpate ; and, inſtead of an intercourſe between the man and his prioſt, an in- 
tercow ſe took place between his conſcience and his G. 

We have quoted this paſſage, not becauſe we approve of every idea which it con- 
tains (for we do think that, on the whole, it is ſainewhat inaccurate), but becauſe it 
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ſeems to place, in a very proper light, the great object we ought to have in view, in 


contending tor liberty of conſcience, or the unlimited exerciſe of the rights of private 


judgment. | 
* See the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, vol, ii. p. 282. 
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iſlands could derive, from agitating among them diſcuſſions which 


have iſſued from the character and conduct of a Charles II.—a 


William IIE.—the nature of a Scotch burgeſs oath—a Porteous pa- 
per—or a Sanquhar declaration. | 

The propriety of theſe remarks ſeems to be much countenanc- 
ed by our own conduct in parallel inſtances. It has neyer entered 
our imagination, to ſorm either the ſentiments of the nominaliſts 
on the one hand, or of the realiſts on the other, into terms of com- 
munion (i); though it is well known, that in both France and 
Germany, this controverſy was diſputed with the utmoſt warmth, 
during a conſiderable part of the fifteenth century; in the courſe of 
which, the minds of the adverſe parties were occaſionally ſo exaſpe- 
rated againſt each other, as to induce them, in the plenitude of their 
zeal, to charge the ſentiments of one another with involving the lin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt (and had theſe diſputes obtained a place, 
in any of our teſtimonies, it is hard to fay, whether we had been 
much behind them in the ſeverity of our concluſions) : Neither have 
we ever deemed it proper, far leſs neceſſary, to engroſs the diſ- 
putes which have obtained in the Gallican church, concerning 
Janſenifm, Quietiſm, &c. into our Teſtimony (4). 

& Now, for what reaſon do we refrain from reviving theſe and 
a thouſand other controverſies, which either have been, or ſtill are 
agitated among other nations and churches? We preſume, that to 
this only one anſwer can be given; but it ſeems to be equally eaſy 
and deciſive : They generally were local and limited in their ope- 
rations and effects, and had either ſprung from temporary incidents, 
or were occaſioned by other peculiar circumſtances of an inſulated 
nature. 

Ile then are ſo juſtly averſe from importing foreign contro- 
verhes into our church, why tranſmit our local diſputes to the hea- 
then world? If we have no wilh to admit into Scotland one agi— 
tated in France, why transfer one agitated in Scotland to Otaheite ? 
Let us ſend among them thoſe precious truths in which all real 
Chriſtians are agreed, theſe are ſuſhcient to make them wile unto 
ſalvation; and from a conſideration of the economy of grace, we 
have ground to believe, that in exact proportion as any truth is a- 
dapted to promote the ſalvation of ſinners, it is calculated to ma- 
nifeſt and advance the divine glory. Let us therefore haſten to tell 


(i) For a hiſtorical view of this celebrated diſpute, which ſcems to have had a great 
influence in the martyrdom of the tamous John Huſs, the reader may conſult Mo- 
ſheim, vol. iti. page 308, 310, 399, 411, 415.—London, 1990. 

But the moſt ſatisfactory account that we have met with of the doctrine itſelf js 
given by the maſterly pen of Dr. Stewart, in his Elements of the Philoſophy of the 
Human Mind. See chap. iv fec. 2 end 3. 5 

(%) For an account of (anſeniim, and the diſputes it occaſioned in France, ſee the 
208th chapter of Voltaire's Works, tranſlated from the French by Smollet and others; 
and a fimilar account of Quictiſm may be found in the 2 ogith chapter of the fame 
work. 


2 
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them, that there is not another name given under heaven, or among 
men, by which they can be ſaved, but the name of Jetus : and let 
us ever remember, that as they, for ſome time, may be ſuppoſed 
weak in the faith, they muſt be received into the arms of our af- 
fectionate regard, but are by no means to be diſcouraged and per- 
plexed with doubtful diſputations. We mult firſt lay the founda- 
tion, and then proceed to rear the ſuperſtructure; having once en- 
deavoured, by every means to which we are competent, to give 
them a being, we may then reaſonably think of conſulting their 
well-being : But, let us never indulge any idea which would lead 
us out to fold our hands, and fit down contented, while the poor 
deluded Heathens are periſhing for lack of knowledge, rather than 
co-operate with other evangelical Chriſtians to bring them to the 
knowledge of the true God and eternal life, becauſe we cannot ob- 
tain a previous acquieſcence to all the peculiarities of our teſtimony. 
Let us firſt endeavour to make them Chriſtians, and then let us 
think of a method, by which they may be induced to adopt thoſe 
ſentiments from which we derive our diſtinguiſhing appellation. 

* 6. Becauſe it has a wotul tendency to darken that pleafing 
proſpect which has begun to unfold itſelf at home, to the joy and 
comfort of many, who have been long waiting for the conſolation _ 
of Ifrael ; ſuch perſons have had their pious wiſhes gratified, and 
their ſouls edified and comforted, when witneſſing thoſe who have 
been made partakers of the one faith, the one baptiſm, the one 
-Spirit, and the one calling, attending to, and acknowledging that 
they had too long transferred that attention and regard to thoſe 
ſhades of difference, by which. in this imperfect ſtate, they per- 
haps will ever be more or leſs diſtinguithed, which ought to have 
been chiefly exerciſed in contemplating the ſalutary nature, and 

ractical tendency of thoſe important and glorious truths, in which 
all real Chriſtians are agreed. 

How melancholy to reſſect, that though Chriſtians of this de- 
ſcription bave hitherto met daily at the ſame throne of grace, and 
are equally related to and intereſted in him, of whom the whole 
family in heaven, and in earth, is named; yet, for many ages 
they have had no one central point on earth, to which they could 
all unitedly repair, and thereby give the world a public evidence, 
that as their beloved is but one, ſo they alſo, notwithſtanding their 
numerous ſhades of difference, ariſing from the various degrees in 
which they were enlightened in their underſtandings, and ſancti- 
fied in their hearts, yet, as they were all clothed with the ſame 
righteouſneſs, juſtified by the fame grace, and ſanctiſied by the 
ſame Spirit, ſo they had all learned, as the elect of God, to put 
on bowels of mercy, long ſuffering, and brotherly kindneſs, for- 
bearing one another in love. Now, ſuch a central point, in our 
apprehenſion, is the miſſionary ſociety; and we are free to ſay, 
that our attachment to this inſtitution was no leſs influenced by a 
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perſuaſion that it was eminently calculated to ſerve this purpoſe at 
home, than from the falutary effects which might reſult from it 
to the benighted Heathen abroad. Long, too long have we ex- 
perienced the baneful effects of diſcuſſing our unhappy differences 
with rancour, animoſity, and diſlike: under the influence of theſe 
unamiable and turbulent diſpoſitions, we have forgotten, that the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God, and have too 
frequently tainted our polemical diſquiſitions with the black paſſions 
of the human heart. The effect has exactly been what we might 
have foreſeen, and ought to have provided againſt; our differences 
have increaſed, our diviſions have multiplied, and our mutual jeal- 
ouſies have been ſtrengthened and confirmed: But who can tell what 
happy effects may now ariſe from examining our exiſting diffe- 
rences, under the benign influence of thoſe amiable diſpofitions, 
which, keeping the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, has a 
tendency to inſpire, and which our co-operating together in pro- 
moting the ſame benevolent deſign cannot fail to advance. Let us 
conſider evangelic principles as ſuſſicient to excite, nouriſh, and juſ- 
tify unity of affection; and, under the guidance of this diſpoſition, 
and thoſe ſentiments, let us proceed to make the hopeful experi- 
ment, in order to aſcertain, whether they may not be found the 
only means by which we can obtain that uniformity of opinion, 
which we have been ſo long and ſo unſucceſsfully purſuing. 

& 7. Becauſe no deed can have any authority over the con- 
ſcience, unleſs the court who paſſed it can give evidence, from 


Scripture, that it ſeemed good, not only to them, but alſo to the 


Holy Ghoſt, that it ſhould be enacted: this important truth our 
church has expreſsly recognized, and embodied in her ſtanding 
laws, by which ſhe declares, that“ nothing is to be ſuſtained, as 
a ground of church cenſure, which hath not been declared cenſura- 
ble by the Word of God, or ſome act or univerſal cuſtom of the 
church, agreeable thereto.” | 

© But it is remarkable, that though the deed in queſtion finds 
our conduct to be /inful and Menſive, and enjoins the ſeſſion to cen- 
ſure us accordingly, yet no one paſſage of Scripture, or ſtanding law 
of the church, evidently founded thereon, has been adduced by the 
rev. preibytery, authoriſing or confirming their judgment; there- 
fore, Reprobate filver ſhall men call it, for the Lord hath reject- 
ed it.” 

* 8, Becauſe it is not only deſtitute of that authority which a- 
lone can bind the conſcience on the one hand, but ſeems to look 
with the moſt hoſtile aſpect towards, what we humbly conceive to 
5 the general ſcope and tendency of divine revelation, on the o- 
ther. 

The ſum of all thoſe precepts, which preſcribe our duty to man- 
kind, is conciſely, but emphatically exprefſed, in that rule which 
enjoins us to do to others as we would wiſh them to do to us, were 


3 

they placed in our circumſtances and we in their's. Now, had we 
been in the ſtate of the poor ignorant Heathen, and they in our's, 
let us, as in the preſence of Him * who hath made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth,” aſk ourſelves, not what we then would have 
aſked from them, becauſe an infatuated ſatisfaftion with our own 
deplorable condition would have been one of the moſt prominent 
features in our character; but let us ſay in ſeriouſneſs what they, 
who were fully appriſed of the horrible nature of our condition, 
ought to have conſidered, as its real language, to perceive us friſk- 
ing about, with unconcern, on the brink of that dreadful gulph, 
which was yawning to receive us, muſt, in their benevolent minds, 
have excited the molt lively compaſhon ; and they could be at no 
loſs to diſcern, that the language of our ſituation could be expreſſ- 
ed in no fitter terms than, come over and help us. But we ought 
to remember that what our condition would have been in the caſe 
ſuppoſed, that their's is, with a mournful reality, at this very day 
and it ſurely becomes us to conſider who hath made us to differ from 
others ; and what have we which we have not received. For had not 
ſovereign goodnels raiſed up ſome one or another of our fellow men to 
convey to our remote iſland the glad tidings of falvation, we who are 
now met to diſcuſs, and perhaps finally to condemn. the preſent aſſo- 
ciation for ſending the goſpel to the heathen world, had this very day 
been worſhipping ſtocks and ſtones, for we, as a people, were once 
ignorant of the true God, and therefore did ſervice to them, who 
by nature are no gods; during which period we were * led away 
with divers luſts, deceiving and being deceived :? thoſe favours 
and advantages, which were unqueſtionably conferred on us by 
ſome one part or another of the then chriſtian world, and that over 
diſcouragements, of which we can form but a feeble conception, 
we are now under obligations, by the law of heaven and the prin- 
ciples of gratitude, to return to thoſe who are preſently fitting in 
the regions and ſhadow of death, who are * aliens to the common- 
wealth of Iſrael, ſtrangers to the covenants of promiſe, having no 
well grounded hopes, becauſe living without God in the world.” 

* 9. Becauſe this deed is diametrically oppoſite to thoſe particular 
precepts, which enjoin it as a duty upon the chriſtian church, to 
embrace every opportunity that occurs to ſend the goſpel to the ut- 
termoſt ends of the earth. * Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the goſpel to every creature, &c. is an injunction which not only 
authoriſes, but obliges the chriſtian church, and particularly her 
miniſters, to improve every opening of divine Providence to fend 
the knowledge of a Saviour to the benighted Heathen ; this duty 
we molt clearly recogniſe whenever we prefer the expreſſive, but 
comprehenſive requeſt © Thy kingdom come'—a petition which at 
once preſcribes what ought to be the leading object of our prayers, 
and the principal buſineſs of our lives; for it is no leſs unſuitable 
to the character of a Chriſtian — uſe prayer without means, than te 
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uſe means without prayer; and were any one to aſſert, that while 
we prayed ſor the removal of whatever impeded the progreſs of the 
goſpel, and yet continued to oppoſe the preſent endeaveurs for its 
propagation, we were pleading for our own deſtruction; we ſhould 
be glad to know by what azguments the allegation could be diſ- 
proved. 

*« 10. Becauſe the whole of the foregoing objeCtions to this deed 
ſeem to be countenanced and ſupported by thole reflections, which 
the many great and precious promiſes relating to the advancement 
of the Redecmer's kingdom, and the converſion of the Heathen, 
world ſeem calculated to ſuggeſt; his kingdom * thall reach from 
ſea to ſea, and from the rivers to the ends of the earth'—* Men 
ſhall not only be bleſſed in him, but all nations ſhall call him bleil- 
ed, &c. &c. 

HBut as amplification on this part of our ſubject is no leſs eaſy 
than unneceſlary, we ſhall ſatisfy ourſelves with remarking, that 
all thoſe promiſes imply the ute of means, and the exertions of hu- 
man agency; the age of muacics has elapſed, the immediate com- 
munication of divine inſpiration has ceaſed, and the giſt of rongues 
is no longer conterred; activity, diligence, and umemitting in- 
duſtry, flowing ſrom a pure and ardent, but enlightened and well- 
regulated zeal, are the means which, under the bleſſing of heaven, 
and the agency of the divine Spirit, ſhall ſooner or later overturn 
the kingdom of ignorance, error, and deluſion: Many ſhall run 
to and fro, and knowledge ſhall be increaſed'—* The lips of the 
righteous ſhall ſecd many.“ Such are the means which it is our 
indiſpenſable duty to ute, in order that the kingdoms of this world 
may become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Chriſt; and if 
we entertain the remoteſt apprehenſions as to their efficacy, we 
have only to remember who hath ſaid, Not by power, nor by 
might, but by my Spirit, ſaith the Loid'—* Lo I am with you al- 
way to the end of the world.” | 

But if theſe obfervations are well founded, it ſurely becomes 
thoie who have exerted all their iniluence, whether perſonal or ju- 
dicial, to repieis the prefent laudable undertakings, in behalf of 
the benighted Heathen, ſeriouſly to conſider on what ground they 
are treading, when aCting a part not altogether unlike to that of the 
Jews of old, who endeavoured to impede the preaching of the gol- 
pet among the Gentiles, the then heathen world, and therefore ſays 
the Spirit of God; © wrath came upon them to the uttermoit.” 

* We will not diſſlemble, and therefore muſt add, that it has 
frequently occurred to us, that there exiſts a ſtriking ſimilarity be- 
tween the principles on which the preſent oppolition to this mea- 
ſure is ſounded, and the ideas from which the partially illuminated 
and prejudiced, though well-meaning followers of Jeſus, acted, 
when they addiefied him, ſaying, * Maſter, we ſaw one caſting 
out devils in thy name, aud we forbade him, becauſe he followeth 
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not us. But did the divine Jeſus encourage ſuch ſelfiſh and con- 


tracted, though, in all likelihood, well-meant expreſſions ? No, 
his anſwer is preciſely what, in our humble opinion, this rev. court 
ought to return to all thoſe who are engaged in proſecuting us for 
endeavouring to forward the views of the miſſionary ſociety ; For- 
bid them not, for he who is not againſt us is for us'—* Some 


(ſays the inſpired apoſtle) preach Chriſt of envy, and others of 


good-will; but ſeeing that Chriſt is preached, I do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice: to which declaration let us, let the church, let 
all the habitable world, ſay amen—amen, yea, and amen. 

Such are the principal objections to which we conceive the 
deed of this rev. court to be liable, and ſuch are the ſentiments 
which forbid us, either to approve of, or acquieſce therein. From 
all which conſiderations we beg leave to ſupplicate, that the rev. 
preſbytery would take the premiſes under their moſt ſerious deli- 
beration; and we would fondly hope, that by fo doing, they will find 
it their duty to exhibit a practical evidence on this occaſion, that 
they highly revere that portion of our ſtandards, which aflerts, 
that ** all 1ynods and councils, ſince the days of the apoſtles, may 
« err, and many have erred,” by razing this deed from their re- 
cord, and diſmiſſing thoſe groundleſs and unwarrantable proſecu- 
tions, by which either one or all of us have been haraſſed, as fri- 
volous and vexatious; and allow each individual, in future, to act 
in theſe matters according to that meaſure of light and direction, 
which God, of his infinite goodneſs, may be pleaſed to communi- 
cate to him by the inſtrumentality of his holy Word, mutually for- 
bearing one another in love, and thereby keeping the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. | 

„% We have alſo humbly to requeſt, that this rev. court would 
be pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as they in their wiſdom ſhall deem 
moſt proper, to review and fimplity our preſent terms of com- 
munion, in order that they may correſpond with the foregoing de- 
finition, which, with the greateſt deference to the rev. preſbytery, 
we beg leave to conſider, as comprehending every ſcriptural term 
of admiſſion: Namely, that nothing be made a term of chriſtian 


communion which evangelical Chriſtians, of common capacity, in 


the due uſe of ordinary means, may be unable to diſcern a founda- 
tion for in the Word of God. We would further moſt earneſtly in- 
treat the rev. court, to diſcard all inconſiſtencies from theſe terms, 
whether they are more obvious and glaring, or only to be detected 
by a more minute and accurate inveſtigation ; particularly, that they 
would be pleaſed to diſmiſs every idea from our ſyſtem which inſi- 
nuates, that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is not the only King and head 
of his church, or which ſuppoſes, that it is either lawſul or proper, 
for any deſcription of fallible men, to impoſe their religious ſyſtem 
on others, by civil pains; and we humbly ſolicit, that until ſuch a 
time as theſe neceſſary improvements are carried into effect, that 
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the rev. preſbytery would only require an aſſent to our preſent terms, 
as being nearer to the word of God, as far as the party affenting 
can judge, than any other to which he has acceſs : and that the 
Spirit of wiſdom, and of might, and of good underſtanding in the 
fear of the Lord, may reſt upon your aſſembly, is the fervent de- 


fire of 


William Waddell, William Auld, ſen. 
Jahn Wingate, jun. Peter Ferguſon, 
John Euing, William Rae.” 


Robert Williamſon, 


The next thing which falls under our conſideration is the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting of Preſbytery at which this repreientation, 
&c. was preſented. And here we once intended to have been ſome- 
what copious, and to have given a minute detail of what was faid 


and done, both by the rev. preſbytery and ourſelves; but we have 


been determined to deviate from this part of our plan, chiefly by 
ny conliderations : 

« Becauſe this work has already grown much beyond that ſize 
to which we, for ſeveral reaſons, withed to confine it. 

2. Becauſe we deem ourſelves, circumſtantiated as we are, une- 
qual to the taſk of making ſuch a ſelection from the words and 
phraſes of a long, and perhaps an unpremeditated ſpeech, as would 
at once do juſtice to the ſubject, and be deemed accurate and im- 
partial by the ſpeaker. 

The torce of theſe reaſons will be more eaſily perceived, when 
it is known, that the diſcuſſion of this buſineſs was begun about 


five in the aſternoon, and continued, with little or no intermiſhon, 


until between one and two in the morning. Now, it ſurely will be 
allowed, that to give a ſatisfactory and accurate ſtatement of pro- 
ccedings, extended to ſuch a length, would be equally tedious and 
difficult; ſuffice it therefore to obſerve, that the buſineſs was open- 
ed by reading all the papers, which ought to have been tranſmit- 
ted to the ſeſſion by the preſbytery at their former meeting; after 
which, the preceding repreſentation, &c. was read and received. 
The firſt thing which the preibytery took under their more im- 
mediate conſideration was our reaſons of proteſi, declinature, and 
appeal (a copy of which we have already ſubmitted to the view of 
our readers); and with regard 'to it, we have only further to re- 
mark, that, in our apprehenſion, the far greater part of the members 
gave it as their judgment, that the papers alluded to therein ought 
to have been tranſmitted by the ſeſſion to the former meeting of the 
ſuperior court; and it is quite obvious, that they thereby virtually 
recogniſed the juſtneſs and ſolidity of our leading reaſons of proteſt, 
&c. But that they had no inclination to enter on a thorough inveſ- 
tigation of the merits of this cauſe, was ſufficiently evinced by their 
avoiding any thing like a formal deciſion on the buſineſs. They 
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accordingly allowed their diſapprobation of the ſeſſion's conduct to 
evaporate, by expreſling, individually, that theſe papers ought to 
have been tranſmitted; and ſo much were they diſpoſed to throw a 
vail over this part of the ſeſſion's conduct and of their own, with 


relation to it, that our extract of the minute does not afford the 


ſlighteſt evidence that this ſubject had ever been before them. 

The preſbytery then proceeded to judge on the merits of our re- 
preſentation, remonſtrance, and ſupplication; and, on this ſub- 
Jet, moſt of the members delivered their ſentiments with much 
fervor, and at great length. And there is room to believe, that 
the effect produced by theſe ſpeeches may be ſhortly expreſſed by 
ſaying, that they only ſerved, on the one hand, to convince us 
more fully of the truth of our ſentiments, and the propriety of our 
conduct, and, on the other, to confirm the preſbytery, and their 
partizans, in their unhappy prejudices againſt both. But what- 
ever be in this, it is well known, that the preſbytery terminated 
the diſcuſſion of this buſineſs by confirming that deciſion, by which 
they bad previoufly pronounced our conduct to have been ſinful 
and offenſive, &c. and of conſequence, our expulſion from their 
communion was now judicially tealed, 

The critical moment had therefore now arrived, in which we 
had no other alternative, but either to proſtrate our conſciences at 
the ſhrine of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, by ſubmitting to a deciſion, 
which ſeemed not to have the ſemblance of a foundation in the ſa- 
cred oracles, or to decline the authority of that court who had ſaid, 
and were now ſaying to our fouls, Bow down, that we may go 
over you. To the calm and ſteady eye of reaſon, but eſpecially to 
the quick and penetraring eye of an enlightened conſcience, to 
decide between theſe alternatives muſt have been an eaſy matter; 
but, as men, we are the ſubjects of ſocial affections and diſpoſi- 
tions, as well as of intellectual powers; and, when our ſocial 
principles have been long, and delightfully exerciſed, towards a 
particular body of men, to perceive thoſe ties, by which they and 
we have been intimately and tenderly united, about to be finally 
diſſolved, is a ſight which the mind of man muſt ever contemplate 
with averſion and regret. To have diveſted ourſelves of all ſuch e- 
motions on this occaſion ** would have been impoſſible, though en- 
deavoured. and perhaps fooliſh, though poſſible:“ we therefore, 
before embracing any meaſure which might prove final, wiſhed to 
make a pauſe, in order to conſider whether it were not yet poſlible 
to reconcile the emotions of friendſhip with the dictates of con- 
ſcience, and our affection to man with our duty to God. We ac- 
cordingly, before ſtating our ſentiments finally on this diſtreſſing 
buſineis, requeſted a copy of the preſbytery's minute, and leave 
to retire, in order to conſider what meaſures the Lord in his 
Providence was now calling us to embrace. 

But, previous to our retiring, we took the opportunity to en- 
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„ 
quire, whether, on the ſuppoſition that we would acquieſce in 
the preſbytery's deciſion, and diſcontinue our attendance on the 
public fermons in future, we ſhould be allowed, in every other re- 
ſpe&, to countenance and ſupport the ſociety by word and deed. 
We were partly induced to propoſe this queſtion by our having ob- 
ſerved, that the preſbytery, in the whole courſe of their animadver- 
ſions on our ſentiments and conduct, had ſtudiouſly endeavoured to 
impreſs the audience with an idea, that our expulſion hinged whol- 
ly on our having attended the miſſionary ſermon, and of conſe- 
quence, on our having perſiſted to defend, what they were pleaſed 
to term occaſional or promiſcous hearing; whereas, we were con- 
ſcious, that the preſbytery's averſion to the principles on which the 
ſociety depended, if it had not originally inſpired, yet had power- 


fully cheriſhed and fomented all that rancorous animoſity of which 


we had been the objects. | 
However, to us it appeared quite obvious, that this queſtion 


went home to the boſom at once, and ſeemed to be equally unde- 
fred and unexpected. The anſwer thereto was ſubſtantially as fol- 
lows : That though we were to acquieſce in the preſbytery's deci- 
ſion, and give over attending ſuch ſermons, yet we could not be al- 
lowed to attend either the public or private meetings of the ſociety, 


or give it any other aCtive ſupport (/). 


In the courſe of the diſcuſſion to which this queſtion gave riſe it 
was ſaid, that we ought to take the matter under our moſt ſerious 
confideration until the next meeting of preſbytery. 'To this pro- 

ofal we had no objection, providing that it were underſtood, that 
both the preſbytery and we were to conſider the matter as in ſuſ- 
pence until the next meeting; and if they, in the mean time, 
would admit us to church privileges on our aſſenting to their terms 
of communion, as being, in our apprehenſion, nearer to the Word 
of God than any other to which we had acceſs; but without theſe 
things were to be fully conceded, we could give no promiſe to com- 
ply with ſuch a propoſal : however, the preſbytery gave no coun- 


(1) As a ſpecimen of the reaſonings on which this ſelfiſh and bigotted determina- 
tion was founded, we ſhall repeat the ſubſtance of what was openly advanced by a 
leading member of that court, who ſaid, That he could neither attend their public 
nor private meetings, nor join in prayer with any miniſter who had been ordained on 
the footing of a preſentation; neither could he pray for the ſucceſs of the goſpel as 
preached by ſuch a miniſter. What the Lord, in the exerciſe of his ſovereignty, 
might work, by ſuch a perſon, he would not determine; but the Scriptures, not the 
actings of divine ſoverei nty, were the rule of his duty, and theſe would not allow 
him to pray for the ſacceſs of the goſpel as preached by any miniſter ordained on the 
footing of a preſentation. 

Had that gentleman lived in this country during any part of the Hirſt hundred years 
after the Reformation, it is to be doubted that the ſucceſs of the goſpel would have 
formed no ſubject for his prayers, as it is certain that, throughout the whole of that 
period, there was no other mode of ſettling miniſters practiſed ia this country. But, 
on ſentiments fo full of the moſt deteſtable ſpecies of bigotry, we will not deſcend 
to meke any further remarks. 
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tenance to theſe ideas. We therefore received an extract of their 
minute, of which the following is an atteſted copy, and then re- 
tired. | | | 
| | Calton, Nov. 9, 1796. 

The preſbytery entered upon the conſideration of the affairs 
of the Glaſgow congregation, as ſtated in the minute of laſt preſby- 
tery, the firſt article of which related to the perſons who had heard 
a miniſter of the eſtabliſned church preach at a meeting of the miſ- 
ſionary ſociety of Glaſgow. Several papers were read by the ſeſ- 
ſion to the preſbytery, which they had not tranſmitted to them at 
laſt meeting. A long paper was alſo read to the court, ſubſcribed 
by ſome of the perſons who had heard that ſermon, containing a 
defence of the miſhonary ſociety, and of their own conduct in at- 
tending that ſermon. The members of the court then gave their 
Judgment at large, from which it appeared, that they were unani- 
mous in an approbation of the object of the ſociety, and that they 
meant to ſtate no oppoſition to the ſociety itſelf; but that there 
were weighty reaſons which. prevented them from taking any active 
part in the buſineſs of it, either in attending their private or public 
meetings, or in joining with them in prayer or preaching, or in any 
other exerciſe wherein they acted officially. The preſbytery further 
adhere to their former ſentence, and enjoin the perſons concerned to 
take the matter, and what they have now heard, under their ſeri- 
ous conſideration.— Extracted by Archibald Maſon, P. Ct.“ 

Before proceeding further, let us pay ſome attention to this cu- 
rioſity of a minute, which moſt certainly may be pronounced a 
perfect unique of its kind. 

It ſtates, that the preſbytery unanimouſly approved of the object 
of the ſociety; very well: and that they meant to ſtate no oppoſi- 
tion to the ſociety itſelf; (till better. What then follows? Why, 
ſurely, that the utmoſt liberty is allowed to every one, under their 
inſpection, to give it that degree of ſupport which they conceive to 
be their duty. No, no, reader, this is only your own way of 


reaſoning ; you ſeem to be fo ignorant as to imagine, that if an 


object be lawful in itſelf, and the means uſed to promote it ſuch as 


you either cannot, or will not oppoſe, that there can be no immo- 


rality in ſupporting it yourſelf, and ſtill leſs in forbearing with ſuch 
of your chriſtian brethren as have freedom to do ſo. But all this 
ariſes from your not having been initiated in the myſterious and 
ſublime doctrines of the Reformed Preſbytery: By theſe you are 
taught to know, that an object may be very lawful in itſelf, and 
the means uſed to attain it ſuch as are not to be oppoſed; and yet it 
may not only be improper to concur in the uſe of ſuch means your- 
ſelt, but ſinful and offenſive to hold communion with thoſe who 


deem it to be their duty to do fo. Yes, reader, by theſe doctrines you 
are given to underſtand, that you may prohibit a fellow Chriſtian | 


from becoming a member of a ſociety, and diſcharge him from at- 
I 
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tending their public and private meetings, or taking any active part 
in their buſineſs, without indicating any diſapprobation of the object 
of the ſociety, or ſtating any thing in oppoſition to the ſociety itſelf. 

But we perceive that you are heſitating. Do you then ſuppoſe, 
that theſe ſublime doctrines are too elevated for your ſhallow com- 
prehenſion, or do you ſuſpect that they tend to unhinge the founda- 
tions of all morality ? But, ſtop, we believe you are in the com- 
munion of the Reformed Preibytery—Yes. Why then, we can 
tell you, from experience, that you mult be very cautious how you 
expreſs your doubts and difficulties, either as to the truth of their 
principles, or the propriety of their deciſions. You ſay that you 
do not underſtand theſe doctrines; it perhaps would have been bet- 
ter if you had concealed this circumſtance, for ſeeing that it ariſes 
from the weakneſs of your intellectual powers, it is proper to over- 
look it : but'we hope that you are quite diſpoſed to believe them. 
No. For what reaſon? Why, becauſe we do not underſtand them. 
Strange, unaccountably ſtrange | to hear you talk in ſuch a man- 
ner. You ſurely muſt know that you neither underſtand the Mon- 
therrick declaration, nor the manner in which the covenants were 
renewed at Crawford John, anno 1745. Why, to be ſure I can- 
not underitand theſe, for neither I, nor the one half of my brethren, 
ever ſaw the former, nor had an opportunity to peruſe any account 
of the latter. You however muſt know that you have aſſented to 
their truth and propriety every time you have taken your ſeat at a 
communzjon table. Let me think a little—I really find that I have 
done ſo, for they are approved of in the Teſtimony, and an appro- 
bation of the Teſtimony is a term of communion; but then I afſented 
to them on the authority of the Teſtimony, and I credited all thoſe 
things in the teſtimony, which I never had an opportunity to ex- 
amine, on the authority and good intentions of the preſbytery. 
Why then may you not aſſent to the foregoing doctrines on the 
ſame principles? Be it ſo, that you neither underſtand nor believe 
them, it is ſufficient for ſome people's purpoſe if you profeſs to be- 
lieve them, and promiſe never to oppole them. 

But it ſeems you alſo ſuſpect, that theſe doQtrines go to undermine 
the foundations of all morality, We muſt confeſs that we know 
not how to get decently rid of this objection, for the truth is, that 
on this ſubjeCt we are nearly of your way of thinking. We cannot 
help being of opinion, that to allow our neighbour to periſh with 
hunger, while we are able to ſupply his wants, is but another name 
for murder, even though we are able to affirm that we had no in- 


'terition to kill him; and we really are afraid that the doctrine which 


teaches us to vindicate the omiſſion of poſitive requirements, un- 
der the pretence that we do not mean to oppoſe them, contradicts 
the general ſcope of the law, and counteracts the benign ſpirit of 
the goſpel. | 

Under the Moſaic diſpenſation it was expreſsly ſtated, that if a 


6 
man ſaw his neighbour's ox, or his afs, fall into a pit, he was not 
to imagine that he had fulfilled the obligatiotis he was under to bis 
brother, by ſaying, that he had neither put his property in dan- 
ger, nor meant to oppoſe the deliverance thereof: No, he was in 
any ways to aid his brother, in reſcuing his property from every 
impending danger. To tranſcribe thoſe paſſages in the New Teſ- 
tament, which corroborate, illuſtrate, and enforce theſe ſalutary 
regulations of the Old, is altogether unneceſſary, as they mult be 
freſh in the memories of all our readers; ſufhee it therefore to ob- 
ſerve, that our Saviour himfelf hath put this matter beyond the 
reach of all reaſonable contradiction, by repreſenting the final con- 
demnation of the impenitently wicked as depending on the non- 
performance of allowed duties. 

Let us then attend to the fayings of the Amen, the faithful 1nd 
true Witneſs : I was a ſtranger, and ye thruſt and kept me out. 
No: But I was a ſtranger and ye took me not in: I was in priſon, 
and ye were they who impriſoned me and oppoſed my relief. No: 
But I was in prifon and ye viſited me not. 

Mie do not find that in this affecting repreſentation of that aw- 
ful difplay of the holineſs and juſtice of God, that theſe ſel con- 
demned creatures preſume to vindicate themſelves, by ſaying, Lord, 

we never meant to oppoſe thoſe who miniſtered unto thee, we ne- 
ver meant to oppofe any one from viſiting thee. No: Such re- 
fuges of lies are too thin to be depended on, even by the ſons of 
deſpair; they have recourſe to one vaſtly more plauſible—Lord, 

when faw we thee hungry, a ſtranger, and naked? &c. - But how 
inſtructive is the reply—in as mueh as ye did it not to theſe my 
brethren ye did it not to me. 

But the preſbytery had ſeveral ouighty reaſons for diſcharging 
all their connexions from grving any ſupport to that ſociety which 
they meant not to oppoſe. But why have we not been favoured 
with a view of theſe weighty reaſons? Are we to blame for reject- 
ing a deed which is evidently everſive of our rights, as men, and 
our privileges, as Chriſtians, when it comes inveſted with no other 
authority than the mere aſſertion of its enacters, that they had 
weighty reaſons for its enactment ? Now, where are theſe weighty 
reaſofrs to be found? We muſt ſay, that we have never heard a 
ſingle one aſſigned in ſupport of theſe deeds whieh had the ſmalleſt 
claim to the appellation of weighty. But as we may be ſuppoſed 
partial judges in this caſe, let theſe reaſons be unfolded to the 
world; let the chriſtian public have an opportunity to judge of 
their weight: for the truth is, that until theſe reaſons are produced, 
mankind will be tempted to ſuſpect that they are quite analagous to 
thoſe which induced the Prieſt and Levite to paſs by the poor man 
who had fallen amony thieves, leaving him to derive the benefits 
of chriſtian ſympathy from the hands of a deſpiſed Samaritan. 

But, rev. Bre, did you really mean no oppoſition to the ſocicty 
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3tſelf, when one of your number, who had deemed it his duty te 
attend its meeting, and who had actually done ſo for ſome time, 
found it requiſite, in oppoſition to his own ſentiments, to withdraw 
from it? Do you actually mean no oppoſition to the ſociety, when 
you not only abſtain from praying for and countenancing it your- 
ſelves, but when you will not diſpenſe chriſtian privileges to ſuch 
of your people as have the fulleſt conviction that it is their duty to 
ſupport it ? 

The minute tells us, that you unanimouſly approve of the object 
of the ſociety, and mean to ſtate no oppoſition to the ſociety itſelf; 
hut where would it have been to-day if all the denominations in the 
country had acted towards it as you have done? Why, it moſt af- 
ſuredly would have been diſſolved. Now, in this caſe, ſomething 
very ſtrange would have happened—here is a ſociety, towards. the 
ruin of which every one has contributed; and yet every perſon ap- 
proves of its object, and no one can be found who meant to ſtate 
any oppoſition againſt itſelf. 

But again, let us ſuppoſe that the ruling powers of this country 
were to iſſue a proclamation, declaring that they approved the ob- 
ject of your aſſociation, and meant to ſtate no oppoſition to your ſo- 
ciety itſelf; but, at the ſame time, they had ſeveral weighty rea- 
ſons, which induced them to diſcharge all, under their authority, 
from taking any active part in your bufineſs, either in attending 
your public or private meetings, or in joining with you in prayer, 
or preaching, or in any other exerciſe wherein you acted officially. 
Now, rev, Sirs, whether would you be moſt diſpoſed to pity the 
weakneſs, or deteſt the wickedneſs of thoſe who could inſult your 
underſtandings, by telling you, that the one part of ſuch a proclama- 
tion was perfectly conſiſtent with the other? | 

Me can ſee a variety of other topics by which the abſurdity of 
this deciſion might be illuſtrated; but we go on to mention, that 
having obtained a copy thereof, we, to the beſt of our recollection, 
at about two o'clock in the morning, retired to a room in the neigh- 


bourhood, | 
Our buſineſs now lay within a very narrow compaſs ; we had 


either to comply with the foregoing deciſions of the preſbytery, or 


continue to remonſtrate againſt them, or immediately to give in a 
formal declinature. That to have complied with theſe deciſions 
would have been highly criminal, is a poſition of the truth of which 
we no more doubted than we doubted of our own exiſtence; and the 
more we conſidered the diſpoſitions and ſentiments of the court, the 
more we were perſuaded, that to perſevere in remonſtrating againſt 
their confirmed deed, was to ſerve no other purpoſe than to give un- 
availing trouble to them, and unprofitable anxiety to durſelves. We 


therefore deemed it a duty which we owed to ourſelves, and to the 


cauſe in which, under Providence, we had been embarked, to draw 


t- 
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EN 

Accordingly one of our number, at our defire, and in our pro- 
ſence, drew up the declinature, of which the following is an e- 
tract; which, having been unanimouſly approved of, was read, and 
delivered by one of our number to the preſbytery; upon which we 
received an extract of their minute and retired. 
>; Galton, Nov. 9, 1796. | 
« Whereas we, the ſubſcribers, have been, by a deed of the 
Reformed Preſbytery, which met at Douglas in Auguſt laſt, found 
chargeable with ſinful and offenſive conduct in attending the miſ- 
fionary ſermon, which was delivered at Glaſgow in April laſt; 
againſt which deed we have this day found it to be our duty to re- 
monſtrate, which remonſtrance the rev. preibytery have found to 
be inſufficient to induce them to modify or expunge ſaid deed. We 
therefore now find ourſelves obliged to turn our reaſons of remon- 
ftrance into reaſons of declinature ; to which we have to add, their 
perſevering to refuſe to admit us to.church privileges, unleſs we 
would comply with ſaid unſcriptural and tyranaical deed—and their 
refuſing to take under their conſideration their terms of communion, 
notwithſtanding that we pledged ourſelves to prove that they con- 
tain glaring inconſiſtencies : nor would they allow us to continue 
in communion with them, upon the footing of our aſſenting to 
theſe terms, as being nearer to the Word of God, as far as we can 
judge, than any other to which we have acceſs. And we alſo think, 
that the conduct of the rev. preſbytery is abſolutely inconſiſtent 
in profeſling a regard to the object of the miſſionary ſociety, and 
even to the ſociety itſelf, while, at the ſame time, they have caſt. 
us out of church communion, who had attended the miſſionary 
ſermon, and have this evening found, that none of their members 
can be allowed to attend the private or public meetings of the ſo- 
ciety, nor join with them in prayer or preaching, nor give them 
any pecuniary aid, or take any active part therein; all which conſi- 
derations we deem to be ſufhcient grounds for declining your autho- 
rity—and we hereby do decline your authority, take inſtruments, 
and crave extracts, 


Robert Milliamſon, John Euing, 
William Auld, ſen. Peter Ferguſon, 
John Wingate, jun. Wilkam Rae.” 


The following is a copy of the minute which we received on 
iving in the above delinature: | | 
Anne 8 re: 
| Calton of Glaſgow, Nov. g, 1796. 
„The following perſons, Robert Williamſon, William Auld, 
„ John Wingate, jun. John Euing, Peter Ferguſon, and Wil- 
«« liam Rae, having returned (m) with a copy of the foregoing 
(mn) It is proper to mention, that William Waddel is conſiderably advanced in 
ears, and was therefore unable to continue with ns after we had firſt retired from 
before the court, he conſequently was not preſent when the declinature was drawn up; 
he however fully approves of it, and nothing but the want of opportunity prevented 
him from ſigning it. 7 N 


4 


. 


(74) 
« minute reſpecting their cauſe, to deliberate upon it, returned to 
* the preſbytery, and gave into the court a formal declinature of 
& their authority on account of the deciſion expreſſed therein, took 
« inſtruments and craved extracts; in which papers they kept out 
6 part of the preſbytery's deed, and inferted an article as a reafon 


*« of it, which the preſbytery did not at all determine. 
Extracted by Archibald Maſon, P. Clk.” 


Before proceeding further, it is neceſſary to beſtow ſome atten- 
tion on that part of this minute which blames us for keeping 
out part of the Preſbytery's deed, and natrating an article as a 
=. ground of declinature on which they did not at all determine. 
G | Were we conſcious that this part of our declinature had been im- 

| 
, 


— — 
— 


| properly arranged, an apology might be found in the ſituation in 
& which we were placed when it was compoſed. We had attended 
= at the bar of the preſbytery for the ſpace of eight hours, at leaſt; 
= and that under circumſtances which were no lefs calculated to ex- 
1 hauſt the mind than to fatigue the body: and indeed we are ſen- 
ſible that, partly owing to theſe circumſtances, it has not been drawn 
1 up with that accuracy and perſpicuity which the importance of the 
[1 ſubject demanded; but when we have made this conceſſion, we 
know of no other we ought to make. It is indeed true that we have 
not engroſſed the whole of their minute into our paper; but, by 
1 what law, or by what precedent, were we obliged to do ſo? It is 
4 to be remembered, that the preſbytery's deed at Douglas, by which 
[1 they had pronounced our conduct to have been ſinful and offenſive, 
. &c. &c. was the chief, and indeed of itſelf, a ſufficient ground ſor 
declining their authority, eſpecially when they had confirmed it at 
the meeting holden in Calton. On theſe grounds we turned all 
our reaſons of remonſtrance into reaſons of declinature; and theſe 
we conſidered to be fo complete in themſelves as to vindicate the 
ſtep we were about to take, independent of every other conſidera- 
rion. However, when the decifion lay before us, we deemed it 
proper to point out and teſtify againſt all thoſe parts of it which 
ſeemed to be moſt erroneous, tyrannical, or inconſiſtent, omitting 
ſuch things as ſeemed leſs important or more obfcure. It is true, 
that if the parts omitted had been calculated to do away the bad 
qualities which attached to the paſſages teſtified againſt, their omiſ- 
ſion muſt have been highly culpable, eſpecially if the world had 
no other opportunity of knowing that ſuch qualifying circumſtances 
had an exiſtence; but, in our apprehenſion, neither of theſe things 
can be faid reſpecting the caſe before us. We cannot ſee, that the 
paſſage omitted extenuates, in the ſmalleſt degree, the bad quali- 
ties of the parts quoted. The preſbytery have not ſpecified the paſ- 
ſage which they blame us for omitting ; but, we otherwiſe know, 
that they had the following ſentence in their eye“ or in any other 
exerciſe in which they acted officially.” Now, if the reader will 
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be kind enough to turn up the minute from which theſe words are 


taken, he will ealily perceive, that they neither extenuate nor ex- 


plain any thing which had been previouſly ſaid: nay, to us, they 
appear to be deeply perplexed and obſcure. 'To whom does the 
pronoun they refer: ? By conſulting the paſſage it will be found, 

that it relates to the members of the Glaſgow miſſionary ſociety. 

Now, if the aſſociation itſelf be lawtul, it ſurely is not eaſy to ſee 
how it can be ſinful to occupy an office therein; and if it be lawful 
to occupy an office therein, it is hard to ſay that it is finful to join 
with the office-bearers thereof when acting othcially, On the other 
hand, if the inſtitution itſelf be unlawful, it is a mere waſte of 
words to tell us, that it is ſinful to bear office therein, or unlawful 


to join with ſuch as do ſo in thoſe exerciſes in which they act offi- 


cially. 
But it is further to be MAES” that the preſbytery could ſuſtain 


no injury by our forbearing to conſtitute either this or any other 
part of their deciſion as a ground of declinature, becauſe we either 
meant to publiſh the whole proceſs, or we did not; if we did, then 


the world had a complete view of their minute, and could judge 
whether we had omitted any part of their deciſion, calculated to mo- 
dify or extenuate the paſſages deemed moſt erroneous, &c. If we 


did not intend publication, their minute book and our extracts 


would ſtill have born an equally ſtrong, though leſs public teſti- 
mony to the ſame points. It is alſo to be remarked, that as they 


could ſuſtain no injury by ſuch an omiſſion on the one hand, ſo we 
could derive no poſſible advantage from it on the other: on this 
account, we deem it to have been no leſs peeviſh in the preſbytery 
to engroſs this cixcumſtance in their minute with ſo much forma- 
lity, than it is perhaps uſeleſs for us to ſpend ſo much time in vin- 


dicating our conduct. We therefore declare, that if we had that 


declinature to draw up at preſent, we, in order to cut off all pre- 
tence for ſuch filly and uſeleſs cavilling, would have no objection 
to engroſs the whole minute verbatim into it. 

But this is not all we are alſo charged with narrating an article 
as a reaſon of declinature, on which the preſbytery did not at all 
determine. Were this ſtatement correct, we would plead guilty 
at once, and openly aſk forgiveneſs from God and man for our of- 
fence ; but we muſt ſay, that this part of the minute ſeems to be 
the mere language of paſſion, and conveys an idea which approaches 


very near to an abſolute falſehood; the truth is, that when we re- 
queſted the preſbytery to ſay, whether on our abſtaining from the 


mithonary ſermons we might otherwiſe countenance and ſupport 
the ſociety by word and deed. We certainly meant, that theſe 
deeds included the giving pecuniary aid to that inſtitution ; however, 
the clerk drew up the firſt icroll of the minute in ſuch a manner as 
gave us an expreſs allowance to ſupport the ſociety's funds, It at 


the ſame time was perfectly evident to us, that in drawing up the 
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minute in this form, he had actually gone in oppoſition to the o- 
Pinion of the majority of the court; but whatever be in this, no- 
thing can be more certain, than that this clauſe was objected to, 
and, in our opinion, juſtly, as being inconſiſtent with the other 
parts of their deed, and accordingly it was expunged from the mi- 
nute, in the face of the whole court. Now, is it true, that this 
was no determination at all; if ſo, we muſt conclude, that ſome 
people's words and actions have no meaning: but if theſe things 
are equivalent to any determination at all, then this part of the 
accuſation is founded on a real falſehood, | | 

While we wiſh to repel every unfounded accuſation with becom- 
ing firmneſs, we, at the ſame time, are deſirous to make the moſt 
open and fincere acknowledgment of every miſtake and informa- 
lity which attaches to our actions, and that, whether they have 
been perceived and objected againſt us by our opponents or not. To 
err is the lot of humanity ; but, ſtubbornly to vindicate wrong, is 
a ſure indication of a perverted underſtanding or depraved heart. 
Actuated by ſuch ſentiments, we have to confeſs, that beſides thoſe 
latent imperfections, which have more or leſs blended themſelves 
with our motives and actions, in conducting this buſineſs, there is 
done informality imputable to us, and that of ſuch an obvious kind 

as to require ſome apology. | | | 

It is a maxim very generally received, that ſuch perſons as have 

been found confurtble by an eccleſiaſtical court, have no right to 
inſiſt for a redreſs of real or pretended grievances at the bar of that 
court, until they ſubmit to thoſe cenſures, which are the appointed 
means of re-admitting offenders to the communion of the church. 
We have it then to acknowledge, that we ſtand chargeable with 
having violated this maxim, in as much as in the latter part of our 
repreſentation, &c. &c. we took the liberty to enumerate and 
crave the removal of certain improprieties and errors from the terms 
of communion, eſtabliſhed and enforced by the Reformed Preſby- 
tery. | vo 9 
It perhaps will appear rather paradoxical to attempt to extenuate 
or remove the impropriety of this part of our conduct by adding, 
that it was done with the cooleſt deliberation, and under a perſua- 
ſion, that we were then about to act inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſn- 
ed forms of judicial procedure. 

"Thoſe perſons, who deem precedent and uſage too ſacred to bend 
to conſiderations of general expediency, or who imagine, that ſuch 
rules admit of no exception, will ſcarcely deign to hear an apolo- 
gy for this part of our conduct; while thoſe who ſuppoſe, that even 
theſe rules admit of exceptions, and who believe that thoſe perſons 
act the wiſeſt part who, while they venerate the rule, are, at the 
fame time, careful to mark the exceptions, will be diſpoſed to 
hear with attention, while we endeavour to evince that we had ge- 


neral expediency to urge againſt precedent and eſtabliſhed uſage ; 


6 N. 
and that, in our ſituation, to obſerve the exception than comply 
with the rule. 

We therefore proceed to mention, that ſome time previous to 
the commencement of this proſecution, the greater part of our 
number had imbibed an idea, that it was our incumbent duty to 
exert ourſelves in bringing that maſs of indigeſted, unimportant, 
and intolerant * matter, which forms a conſiderable part of the terms 
of communion eſtabliſhed by the reformed preſbytery, under the 
review of that rev. body. 

Bur, before any ſuitable opportunity had occurred for effecting 
our purpoſe, the miſſionary bulineſs intervened. In conſidering 
what influence this affair was likely to have on our deſign, we eaſi- 
ly ſaw that the probability was great, that unleſs we ſtated our ſen- 
timents concerning theſe terms, in ſome one part or another of 
thoſe papers which related to the miſſionary buſineſs, we would 
never enjoy another opportunity. 

Under this idea, we ſtrongly ſuſpected that our remonſtrance 
would be among the laſt papers we ever would be allowed to pre- 
ſent to the reformed preſbytery. We therefore deemed it to be our 
incumbent duty to embrace this opportunity to bear an open and 
public teſtimony, at their own bar, againſt thoſe evils which per- 
vade their ſyſtem, and thereby partly atone to the chriſtian world 
for the improper part we had acted, in ſo long ſubmitting to their 
terms of communion ; we, at the ſame time, perſuaded ourſelves, 
that though this application might have no immediate effect, yet, 
out of its aſhes another might ariſe, which would operate with more 
energy, and have a more ſucceſsful iſſue; and indeed this part of 
our intention has already, in a great meaſure, been happily realized. 
Since our expulſion from that body, others have itept into our 
ſhoes, and are now acquiring immortal honour, by promoting thaſe 
ſalutary improvements in the religious ſyſtem of the Reformed Preſ- 
bytery, which we ſo ardently defired to effect. And it is pleaſing 
to relate, that ſuch is the power of evidence, and the force of truth, 
when clearly ſtated and firmly ſupported, as to produce impreſſions 
on the molt prejudiced minds; hence, thoſe very perſons, who 
ſeemed to ſhudder at the idea of altering their terms of com- 
munion in Nov. 1796, have, in Nov. 1797, agreed to tranſmit a 
propoſal, for reforming: their Reformed Code, to all the members 
of preſbytery reſiding in this country. | 

Such then were our leading motives for introducing theſe dif- 
cuſhions into our remonſtrance, and ſuch are the pleaſing effects 
which have reſulted from, or, at leaſt, have followed that meaſure. 
To thoſe, who deem theſe reaſons inſufficient to vindicate that 
part of our conduct, we candidly declare, that we have none 
itronger to urge, and mult therefore ſubmit to their diſapprobation: 


See Appendix, No. 4. 
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3 | 
we may however tell them, that though we engrofled theſe requeſts 
into our remonſtrance, we by no means intended to infiſt for their 
diſcuſſion, until once the Prefbytery and we had accommodated 
our unhappy differences relative to the miſſtonary ſociety ; and it 
is remarkable, that the preſbytery themſelves took up the diſcuſſion 
thereof in part, Without ever adverting to the informality of its 
having been introduced by perſons whom they had previouſly ſub- 
jected to cenſure; all their avetſion was directed againſt the idea 
of altering their terms; but, notwithſtanding their eagerneſs to 
criminate our conduct, no one of them ſuggeſted x ſingle hint 
tending to ſhew that we had no right to aſk a redreſs of grievances. 
All their reafonings were intended to prove, that there were no 
grievances to redreſs; and fo much was this the opinion of ſome 
members, that at leaſt one of them declared, that he never would 
conſent to alter theſe terms. 

Having thus gone over the leading ſteps of this proſecution, we 
would now take an affectionate, and, perhaps, a final farewel of our 
readers; and in doing ſo, we will be permitted to ſay, in our own 
behalf, that we have endeavoured to avoid laying before them any 
fact or opinion which can tend to render them leſs uſeful, leſs agree- 
able, or leſs comfortable, whether conſidered as men, or as Chrif- 
tians; but we muſt add, that we have aimed at ſomething till 
more valuable than the negative merit of having done no injury: 
we have uniformly aimed at bringing forward ſuch facts and ſen- 
timents as are calculated to inſpire and nouriſh love to God, 
and to the ſouls of men. Whether we have, in any ſuitable degree, 
conducted ourſelves in ſuch a manner as to promote, under the 
bleſſing of heaven, theſe ſalutary purpoſes, it belongs to others to 
decide. . 

A conſiderable time hath now elapſed ſince the leading ideas, 
contained in theſe ſheets, were committing to writing, we have 
therefore had an opportunity to think attentively and feriouſl: on 
their evidence and tendency, and the more we have examined 
them the more have we heen convinced. that they form a part of 
that cauſe, which, ſooner or later, ſhall prevail over all oppofi- 
tion. 

Entertaining theſe ſentiments, we cannot but bewail the con- 
duct of thoſe who ſeem determined to oppoſe ſuch ſalutary inftitu- 
tions as have lately been formed in this country, with a view to 
ſpread knowledge and religion over heathen lands, as well as thoſe 
who give no countenance to ſuch laudable affociations, as have for 
their object, the promoting relig:ous knowledge among the rifing 
generation in our own country. in our apprehenftion, mere neu- 
trality in theſe matters is very improper, and real oppoſition highly 
criminal. Were ſuch oppolition or neutrality manifeſted only by 
the thouphtleſs, the incontiderate, the immoral, or the profane, a 
conſideration of their general character would enable us to account 


160 
for this particular part of their conduct; but when the profeſſed and 
real people of God are found to act ſuch a part, their conduct can 
only be accounted for by having recourſe to the power of habit and 
* mighty influence which — aſſociations have over the human 
cart, 

One aſſociation of this kind we may take the liberty to mention: 
The far greater part of thoſe profeſſors of religion, who have either 
Oppoſed, or remained unconcerned ſpectators of the late pleaſ- 

ing movements, to diffuſe religious knowledge abroad, and at 
home, have long been accuſtomed to believe, that whatever they 
deem true, ſhould not only be believed, profeſſed, and practiſed 
by themſelves, but alſo entorced on others as a term of commu- 
nion; conſequently, that no aſſociation, having religion either for 
its baſis or object, can be formed by thoſe who belong to different 
religious denominations. | 

When we conſider the education which ſuch perſons have re- 
ceived, it would be extremely unjuſtifiable to blame them ſeverely 
for having imbibed ſuch notions ; but we know not how their re- 
taining them, amid all the light which has lately been thcown on 
this ſubject, can be vindicated. _ 

It certainly forms a ſtrong preſumption againſt theſe opinions, 
that they ſtand in direct oppoſition to thoſe laudable and falutary 
inſtitutions, which have the promoting of the Redeemer's king- 
dom, and the ſalvation of precious and immortal ſouls for their 
object; and this preſumption ought moſt aſſuredly to lead out every 
one, who names the name of Jeſus, to examine the foundations on 
which any opinion reſts which leads out to ſuch pernicious effects; 
and we can ſay, for our own part, that it was by a proceſs of this 
kind that we arrived at a thorough conviction, that theſe ſentiments 
were not more practically pernicious than theoretically falſe. But 
as we mean to ſtate our ſentiments on this ſubject, at ſome length, 
in the Appendix, we ſhall conclude this part of the work, by re- 
commending to all thoſe who love the appearance and kingdom of 
our Lord Jetus Chriſt, to give their utmoſt ſupport to thoſe inſti- 
tutions which have been formed in this country to train up a ſeed 
to do ſervice to our Emmanuel at home, and to convey his ſaving 
name and glorious goſpel to thoſe dark places of the earth, which 
have long been full of the habitations of horrid cruelty. 'The 
wheels of divine Providence are now ſo high as to be dreadful; let 
us rejoice, however, that the Spirit of the living creature is in the 
Wheels; and when he is ſhaking all nations, Jet us hope, that the 
Deſire of all nations is about to come, and fil] the houſe of his viſi- 
ble church with glory. As we therefore would with to be found of 
him in peace at his coming, let us endeavour to ſtudy the voice 
of Providence, and avoid oppoling his deſigns, by ſupporting thoſe 
remains of the leaven of antichriſt, which, perhaps, is more or 
leſs blended with our moſt favourite ſyſtems, leſt we partake of that 
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deſtruction, which will be accompliſhed by the pouring out of the 
vials of divine wrath upon the man of fin, and all his abettors. 

Mean-while, let all the genuine and avowed friends of religion 
be careful to avoid two extremes, that of ſuppoſing, that gloom, ſul- 
lenneſs, and auſterity conſtitute any part of the chriſtian character 
on the one hand, or that the oh of the bleſſed Jeſus gives any 
countenance to a wide and relaxed morality on the other. Happy 
ſhould we deem ourſelves if we could ſuppoſe, that the peruſal of 
theſe ſheets ſhall induce any to connect regularity of manners and 
purity of morals with liberality of ſentiment, and generoſity and 
benevolence towards men with piety towards God. In order that 
this may be the caſe, condeſcend, O Lord, we beſeech thee, to 
accept in the Beloved this ſmall mite, thrown into thy treaſury with 
a view to promote in our humble ſphere, and, we truſt, at the call 
of thy Providence, the cauſe and intereſt of our divine Emmanuel: 
May it be attended with thy bleſſing, in ſo far as it is conformable 
to thy holy will; if it contains any particles of error, do thou be 
pleaſed to correct their pernicious tendency by thy providence, and 
prevent our unworthineſs and its real imperfections from blaſting 
its general tendency and real deſign. * Our Father who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name, may thy kingdom come,* and 
from the riſing to the ſetting ſun may incenſe be offered to thee, 
and a pure offering—May * men not only be bleſſed in our Re- 
deemer,” but haſten the time when © all nations ſhall call him 
bleſſed.” 
Now, to the King eternal, immortal and inviſible, the only wiſe 
God, and to him that loved us, and waſhed us from our fins in 
his own blood, and to the ſeven Spirits which are before the throne, 
be aſcribed, bleſſing and honour, and glory and power, for ever 
and erer Amen, | 


APPENDIX, No. I. 


83 few phraſes are more vague and ambiguous than thoſe 

of occaſional and promiſcuaus hearing; it ſeems that, according 
to the vocabulary of the Reformed Preſbytery, they are no leſs ap- 
plicable to thoſe who, in a ſingle inſtance, have attended, an evan- 
gelical miniſter, when delivering a ſermon on a week day to a miſ- 
ſionary ſociety, than to thoſe who leave their own Calviniſtic paſtor 
to hear a Baxterian on one Sabbath-day, an Arminian on another, 
and a Socinian on the third; for ſurely, to characteriſe even this 
conduct wiih the epithets ſinful and offenſive, and to expel thoſe 
from the communion of the church who are chargeable with it, is 
nearly to diſcharge againſt it all thoſe weapons with which the 
church is furniſhed. | | 

To deſcribe two modes of acting, which are ſo widely different, 
by the ſame terms, ſeems to be a ſtrong evidence of the poverty 
and ambiguity of language, and of the dexterity with which even 
bigotry and party ſpirit can avail themſelves of this circumſtance, 
to promote their own gloomy and pernicious purpoſes. The truth 
is, that the phraſe occaſional hearing is generally uſed in ſuch a 
looſe and inaccurate manner, that it may be juſtified by one perſon 
and condemned by another, while, at bottom, their ſentiments 
are nearly, if not not altogether the ſame; aware of the undefined 
ſtate of this phraſe, we never could give an unqualified aſſent to 
it on the one hand, nor an unlimited diſapprobation on the other. 

That mode of occaſional hearing for which we have been proſe- 
cuted, we conceive to be not only innocent, but laudable and praile- 
worthy ; whereas we moſt unequivocally diſapprove the conduct 
of thoſe who give their attendance as readily to a known Socinian, 
Arian, or Arminian, as to one who preaches Chriſt and him cru- 
cified. 

Beſides, much reſpect is due to order, conſiſtency, and edifica- 
tion, all of which may, or muſt be injured, were thoſe who have 
voluntarily incorporated with a particular body, and who have ſub- 
mitted in the Lord to a certain miniſter, to conſider themſelves as 
under no higher obligations to give a regular attendance on the 
diſpenſation of public ordinances in that ſociety to which they be- 
long, than on thoſe which are adminittered in other congregations, 
even though they ſhould belong to the ſame denomination. To 
attend regularly in that particular congregation to which they be- 
long ſeems to be a binding rule, the exceptions to which are far 
from being numerous. Some attention mult alſo be paid by indi- 
yiduals, eyen to thole rules of a fociety which they do not fully ap- 
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prove, ſo long, as, on the whole, they deem it to be their duty to 
continue with, or are allowed to remain in that connexion. Dur- 
ing the time we ſtood connected with the Reformed Preſbytery, 
we therefore frequently denied ourſelves the full exerciſe of our 
chriſtian liberty : this was ſo much the caſe, that prior to our at- 


tendance on the mithonary ſermon, that church had it never in her 


power to find us faulty in the article of occaſional hearing ; nat 
that we either approved or believed that paſſage in the Teſtimony, 
which, after the enumeration of 2 variety of bad qualities. meant 
evidently to be applied to one or other, or all of the preſbyterian 
denominations in this country, proceeds to condemn “ all active 
** owning and countenancing of ſuch, by attending on any of their 
« corrupt official miniſtrations, or receiving any ordinances from 
„ fuch, to whom the Lord has denied bis hleſſing —a paſlage, which, 
for illiberality of ſentiment, and boldneſs of aſſertion, has not 
been ſurpaſſed by any thing which the Roman Conclave ever ſanc- 
tioned. 

But however much we might diſlike this part of the principle on 
which their oppoſition to the hearing of the miniſters of any other 
denomination 1s founded, yet, from ſuch confiderations as we have 
already mentioned, we gave no offence in this particular; and had 
it not been for the warm attachment we had to the miſſionary 
ſcheme, we, in all probability, had given none to this day. 

But the fact is, we conceived this inſtitution to be ſo clearly de- 
ducible from the principles, and ſo congenital to the ſpirit of our 
holy religion, that we deemed it much ſafer to try the other exiſt- 
ing ſyſtems of human compolure, by their conformity to the prin- 
eiples, ſpirit, and tendency of this inſtitution, than to condemn or 
diſcountenance it, in compliance with the letter or ipirit of any re- 
ceived ſyſtem. 

That fome parts of the letter of that Teſtimony which we had em 
braced looked with a ſuſpicious eye towards the miſhonary ſcheme 
was not to be doubted; but as no ſuch inſtitution had an exiſtence 
at the time it was compoſed, we were certain that nothing contain- 
ed therein could be immediately directed againſt that inſtitution 
and to us it ſeemed highly reaſonable, that the letter of ſuch paſ- 
fages as ſeemed adverſe to this undertaking ſhould be explained in 
the moſt liberal and generous manner; in which caſe, we flattered 
ourſelves, that there was little or nothing therein which might not 
be reconciled to miſſhonary ideas; at the ſame time, we were clearly 
of opinion, that whatever paſſages could not be accommodated 
thereto ought to be expunged. 

It is now however beyond a doubt, that thoſe whom we would 
naturally expect to have the moſt thorough knowledge of this ſyſ- 
tem are diſpoſed to view it ina very different light, and rather than 
ſanction. or permit ſuch an explanation, ſeem determined to expel 


all thoſe from their communion who act under the idea, that their 


635 
ſyſtem either is or ſhould be reconcileable to the ptinciples of * 
miffionary aſſociation. 

In conſequence of our exciſion from chat body, we have a 
ourſelves under no other reſttaints, with regard to occaſional hear- 
ing (u), than what muſt ever ariſe from the authority of that decla- 
ration, My ton, ceaſe to hear the inſtruction which cauſeth to ert 
from the ways of knowledge.” But a queſtion here naturally oc- 
curs, What are the qualities of that inſtruction which is here de- 
ſcribed as cauſing to err from the ways of knowledge, and when is 
it that we are to ceaſe from hearing a particular miniſter, becauſe 
his teaching comes under this defcription ? 

According to fome men's explanation of this paſſage, we ought 
to withdraw from, or avoid the miniſterial teaching of every man 
whoſe ſentiments differ from our own in the flighteſt degree. 

With regard to this opinion it is material to remark, that it ſeems 
founded on a ſeries of propoſitions, the greater part of which 
being ſtrictly true, it is thereby rendered more difficult to detect 
thoſe fallacious ſentiments, which aſe either deſignedly or acci- 
dentally interwoven therewith. 

The following may be conſidered as the premiſes from which the 
opinion alluded to is meant to be deduced, and no one will be diſ- 
3 to call their truth in queſtion. Every propoſition which can 

e conceived is either true or falſe. The man who believes any one 
propoſition to be true, which I deem to be falſe, I neceſſarily muſt 
conſider as under the influence of, at leaſt, one error. But the 
Scriptures enjoin me, to ceaſe from hearing the inſtruction which 
cauſeth to err; I therefore can hear no man who does not think 
exactly as I do on every ſubject, or who, in any given caſe, teaches 
that to be true which I conceive to be falſe. 

With regard to this mode of reaſoning, it is to be obſerved, that 
the fallacy thereof does not hinge on the principles from which the 
concluſion is proſeſſedly drawn, but in fuppoling, that whatever is 
ſaid in Scripture, with relation to the phrxfe inſtruction which 
cauſeth to err, is applicable to the flighteſt difference in judgment, 
and the moſt minute contrariety of opinion. To ſtate the fair re- 
ſult of ſuch an explanation ſeems equivalent to the moſt laboured 
confutation; for we may boldly aver, that on the footing of that 
mode of reaſoning by which it is ſupported, no one man on earth 
could lawfully hear the goſpel preached by another, as it is perfect- 
ly notorious, that no two men have hitherto been heard of, whoſe 
ſentiments, on every ſubject, were exactly the ſame; and if we 
once allow, that we may hear a miniſter who holds one propoſi- 
tion to be true which we deem to be falſe, the principle which 
ſuppoſes the neceſſity of an abſolute uniformity of opinion to con- 


(n) T his was written before any one of our number had received church privi- 
leges from, or connceted themfelves with any other denomination, 
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ſtitute lawful hearing is for ever abandoned; and the queſtion, 
thence forward, aſſumes a new form, and muſt be thus ſtated: 
W hat are thoſe truths which a miniſter muſt be known to teach, 
in order that perſons, in our preſent ſituation, may lawfully attend 
his miniſterial teaching, notwithitanding our being aware that he 
holds ſentiments to which we cannot accede ? 

Without preſuming to determine for others, we have the utmoſt 
freedom in announcing our own opinion, which is, that perſons, 
in our ſituation, may lawfully hear every miniſter occaſionally, who 
is known to preach thoſe doctrines, which are uſually diſtinguiſhed 
by the terms calviniſtic or evangelical, let their other ſentiments be 
what they may; and we know of no other line of diſtinction equally 


clear, expreſſive and ſcriptural. 


There are indeed two propoſitions which the preſbytery ſcem to 
have taken for granted, which certainly have no appatent claim to the 
character of ſelf-evident truths. Ihe one is, that occaſional hear- 
ing of every kind and degree is a moral evil. The other, that to 
hear a miniſter preach, neceſſarily implies an approbation of all the 
evils which are blended with the conſtitution and adminiſtration 
of that denomination to which he belongs. As we know of no 
foundation for theſe propoſitions, either in Scripture or the nature 
of things, they can have no influence on our conduct; and until 
we can perceive them ſubſtantiated by ſuitable evidence, we are 
diſpoſed to give them our moit decided negative. 

Such are our preſent ſentiments on the ſubject of occaſional hear- 
ing, and in ſo far as any of our former opinions, or conduct, 
will not .correſpond with the ſentiments here ſtated, we openly. 
renounce them ; and we hope, that we ſhall ever continue diſpoſed 
to abandon any of thoſe opinions, we now entertain, the moment 
we perceive them to be founded in error. 

It is material to remark, that the ſentiments of the Reformed 
Preſbytery, on this ſubject, are in expreſs oppoſition to the prac- 
tice of the moſt eminent of our reformers. W hen the Scotch com- 
miſhoners, who had been appointed to conduct the treaty of Rip- 
pon, in 1640, were on their way to London (to which place the 
treaty had been transferred), They reſted at Ware, where the mi- 
« niſter being well recommended,” they“ heard him preach two 
« good ſermons.” After they © were warned of the ending of the 
* ſ{ervice”—* which we notice (ſays Stevenſon) to ſhew what no- 
« tion they had of occaſional conformity at that time “.“ 

We cannot forbear mentioning ſome of thoſe preſbyterian mini- 
ſters who gave this countenance to an epiſcopalian preacher Mr. 
Robert Blair, Mr. Robert Bailie, Mr. George Gilleſpie, Mr. Hen- 
derſon, &c. &c. 

Before diſmiſſing this ſubject entirely, we may take the liberty 


* Cee Stevenſon, vol. iii. page 491. 
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to remark, that we have never heard a paſſage of Scripture quoted 
on this ſubject by the miniſters of the Reformed Prefbytery but 
what was groſsly miſapplied; all of them either related to that diſ- 
tance at which the Jews were to ſtand from the idolatrous nations 
around them under the Meſfaic ritual, or to that conduct which the 
diſciples of Jeſus were to obferve towards their heathen neighbours 
under the New "Teſtament diſpenſation. How abſurd then muſt it 
be to take ſuch paſſages of Scripture, and apply them to thoſe dif- 
tinctions which obtain among evangelical miniſters in this coun- 
try; and yet we believe that this falſe mode of reaſoning has ſerved 
more completely to fill their people's minds with a dread of occa- 
ſional hearing, than any other method they poſſibly could have 
deviſed: nay, we ourſelves have the copy of a paper in our cuſto- 
dy, which was preſented to the ſeſſion, complaining of the ordi- 
nance of the Lord's Supper having been diſpenſed in Calton on the 
ſame day with the other denominations in town, in which the com- 
plainers compare the miniſters of the other preſbyterian denomi- 
nations with—* The worſhippers of Baal. 

From the ſentiments here delivered, it is eaſy to perceive, that 
we could not have complied with that deciſion of ſeſſion, which was 
held out to us by that court in lieu of the preſbytery's deed; unleſs 
they had explained occaſional and promiſcuous hearing in ſuch a 
manner as would not have included our attendance on the miſſion- 
ary ſermon in that deſcription ; but it is obvious to remark, that 
they could not explain it in ſuch a manner without counteraCting 
not only the ſpirit but the very letter of the preſbytery's deed. We 
have therefore reaſon to think, that though we had otherwiſe been 
ſatisfied with the manner in which their propoſal was brought for- 
ward, yet they and we, without ſome groſs artifice, or baſe equi- 
vocation, could not have agreed in our explanation of that ſpecies 
of occaſional and promiſcuous hearing which is really ſinful and of- 
fenſive. 
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APPENDIX, No. II. 
7 an eccleſiaſtical court interpoſes judicially, in order 


either to condeinn or authoriſe any publication, it forms a 
preſumption that ſuch a publication is of that importance as mate- 
rally to affect the intereſts of truth, virtue, and piety. 
If fuch interference tends to fanction the doctrines and recom- 
mend the precepts of any writing, thoſe who deem the former er- 
roneous and the latter pernicious, cannot fail to take the alarm ; 
and they will naturally feel diſpoſed to adopt ſuch meaſures as ſeem 3 
belt calculated to prove an antidote not only againſt the tendency 
of ſuch a writing, conſidered merely in itſelf, but alſo to counter- 
act the influence of that celebrity it may have acquired, by having 
received the approbation and ſupport of eccleſiaſtical authority. 
On the other hand, if ſuch interference has terminated in a judi- 
Þ cial diſapprobation or condemnation of any production, it becomes. 
the indiſpenſable duty of thoſe who conceive its doctrines to be 
true, and their tendency important, to exert all their energy to ſup- 
port them in the face of every oppoſer, | 
But in all ſuch caſes, it is more eſpecially incumbent on the mem- a 
bers of that court, which has thus interfered, to judge for them- 
ſelves, and neither to lend their aid in ſupport of what is falſe and 
pernicious on the one hand, nor exert their influence to cruſh that 
which is juſt and ſalutary on the other. 
Theſe reflections have been ſuggeſted by thoſe complaints and de- 
ciſions to which a publication, entitled An Addreſs to. the Chriſ— 
tian People under the Inſpection of the Reformed Preſbytery, con- 
cerning the more frequent Diſpenſing of the Lord's Supper, by 1 
one of themſelves.” has lately been ſubjected. The firſt complaint 
formally preferted againſt this publication was conceived in the 
following terms: 
* We find there are among you, of that frenzy notion, who 
« would aboliſh appendages, but we are not of that opinion.”— 
This complaint, which we have copied verbatim from one of the 
moſt curious papers that perhaps was ever preſented to a church 
court, was ſubſcribed by two perſons, who were at that time lia- 
ble to church cenſures (o); notwithſtanding which the ſeſſion took 
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(o) It may however be an act of juſtice to the ſubſcribers of this paper to men- 
tion the fault tor which they were open to church centure—it was on account of their 
non obſervance of a Faſt-day immediately betore the diſpenſation or the Lord's Sup- 
per at Calton. 

Let us however hear their own reaſons for this part of their conduct; the follow- 
ing then are copied verbatim trom the paper mentioned in the test: 

de But thele ate our reaſons tor not &ceping your Faſt day: The firſl is, Becauſe 


6 
advantage of their complaint to take judicial cognizance of ſaid 
pamphlet. Their minute on that occaſion runs thus: 
Galton, Feb. 29, 1796. 

* James and Stewart Murray gave into ſeſſion a paper of griev- 
** ances—among other of theſe grievances they complained of the 
© countenanee given by ſome members of. ſeſſion to a pamphlet, 
entitled An Addreſs. &c. by one of tbemſelves. Alter a con- 
«© fiderable time ſpent in converſation with faid perſons, on this 
* and other grievances, the ſeſhon agreed, that at their next gene- 
ral meeting the members ſhould have a general and free conver- 
„ ſation concerning ſaid pamphlet, ſo as to underftand one ano- 
„ ther's minds anent the general tendency of it.“ 

Let us now attend to what paſſed at the next meeting of ſeſſion : 

Calton, April 11, 1790. 

« In agreeableneſs to the above reſolution, the ſellon entered 
„ upon ſome conſideration of faid pamphlet, and which was con- 
e tinued for ſome length of time; at laſt the majority of the ſeſſion 
© were of opinion, that the ſeſſion ſhould have no further conver- 
©« {ation or concern, in a judicial way, with ſaid pamphlet. A- 
* gainſt faid deciſion the following members, viz. Daniel Carſe, 
6 Robert Meikle, James Rankin, and Archibald Park difiented, 
„ and craved that this their diſſent might be marked in the mi- 
*«« nutes; and that they might have liberty, along with any other 
„ members who might accede to their diflent, to give in their rea- 
“ ſons of diſſent at ſome ſubſequent meeting.” 

It may not be improper to mention, that theſe reaſons of diſſent 
never were preſented—a circumitance which we ſincerely regret, 
as they undoubtedly would have exhibited ſentiments and wipoli- 
tions not [requently to be met with. 

The friends of a free, rational, and well-regulated diſcuſſion, 
had certainly ſome reaſon to congratulate one another on the ho- 
nour which the ſeſſion had acquired by this honourable and manly 
deciſion; but, alas! they allowed their laurels to fade ere they 
were well fixed on their brow. | | 

We bave formerly noticed, that the firſt paper given in againſt 


we ſee it conformity; for this is clear by the way the agitators behaved, by enforcing 
the ſacrament upon the congregation by impudence, impolition, and %,, reaſoning. 
When the ſacrament was firſt in the Calton, you took your example from the town, 
by changing the Faſt-day on account of the Lords“ coming in; is not this a proof of 
conformity? Had we any thing to do with the Judges? And it is ſurely a proot of con- 
tormity being ſo keen offering to the Lord what colt you nought, Alſo we remember, 
in the application of a ſermon, which was, ( You conform too much to thoſe around 
you, who in other ways you eſtecm little ;” neither do we find that the prophet Elijah 
tymbolized to the W Baal: we find no preparation by the prophet till Bga!'s 
prophets had ended, &c. oc.” 

duch were the men who firſt brought a formal complaint againſt the above pamph- 
let, and theſe perſons are neither connected with deluded Mahometans, idolatrous Pa- 
piſts, nor blinded Pagans, but, previous to the offence here ſtated, were in full com- 
munion with the Reformed Preſbytery. 
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(I 
us, on account of the miſſionary buſineſs, contained a ſevere attack 
on ſaid pamphlet, and, with much acrimony of language, denounc- 
ed one of our number as the author thereof; upon which the ſeſ- 
fion, notwithſtanding their former decifion, reſumed the judicial 
diſcuſſion of this publication, and aCtually ſubjeCted it to a deed of 
judicial diſapprobation. 0 

It is therefore proper that we now give a view of this complaint, 
in ſo far as it relates to the Addreſs itſelf; but, for the reaſons for- 
merly mentioned, we ſhall entirely overlook whatever is perſonal, 
with regard to the individual whom they ſuppeſed to be the author 
thereof; that part of their paper runs thus: 

That ſome time in the year 1795, an anonymous pamphlet 
0 made its appearance amongſt us, entitled An Addreſs, 8c. &c. 
* in faid Addreſs, the addreſſer, in the height of his zeal for the 
good of the church with which he is connected, doubtleſs ſuch 
_« ſentiments tempted him to ſet forth four penny worth of his own 
and others conceptions—wherein he aſſumes the dictatorial air, 
ſeizes the cathedra, and ſets up for a demagogue, and inſtructor; 
and inſtead of pleading with his mother, as he pretends to do, 
« in the frontiſpiece of his pamphlet (allowing for once all to be 
s juſt, he ſays), he falls to work evidently for the purpoſe of ex- 
« poſing his mother, the church, and of laying open her ſuppoſed 
© nakednels to the eye of the world, and that without ever making 
te the ſmalleſt application to the church repreſentative for the re- 1 
* dreſs of his ſuppoſed grievances, which juſtly may be deemed an 
* opening a door for ſchiſm and ets, Pſalms 50 and 20; and 
« without taking notice of any particular contained in ſaid pamph- 
«« let, at the time we take it upon us to ſay, that the whole of its 
“ manner, and ſpirit, and tendency, is calculated to promote a di- 
* viſion and rent in the church and congregation, of which we are 
«« a part, and a contempt of all church government and good order, 
“ which is efſential to the well-being of any ſociety whatever: 
“ wherefore we cannot but be grieved on account of ſuch an in- 
* cendiary libel upon the church to which we belong.” 

Without detaining ourſelves with making a ſingle remark on the 
ipirit or language of this paper, we proceed to give a view of the 
deciſion of ſeſſion reſpecting it. 

But here we find qurſelyes at ſome loſs how to proceed: Imme- 
diately after the meeting of ſeſſion, the member who diſſented from 
their deciſion waited on the ſeſſion clerk, and obtained a copy of the 
minute in ſo far as this buſineſs was concerned; this extract he ſtill 
has in his poſſeſſion, in the hand-writing of the clerk, ready to be 

roduced whenever demanded. 
It however ſo happens, that it by no means correſponds to the 
extract of the ſame minute which the clerk has tranſmitted to us, 
along with the other extracts; and in order to ſhew the difference 
e ihall copy them both verbatim. 
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The one firſt given runs thus: 


May 3oth. 

«© The general ſeſſion met 
*© paper of grievances was gi- 
ven in, conſiſting of three par- 
* ticulars—A gainſt a pamphlet, 
** concerning the frequency of 
the diſpenſation of the Lord's 
Supper. On the miſſionary 
* buſineſs —On thoſe who ab- 
<< ſented their attendance of Mr. 
*« Fairly's miniſtry, On all the 
s particulars the ſeſſion greatly 
** diſapproved but, at the re- 
„ queſt of the commiſſioners, 
the whole is referred, ſimpli- 
s citer, to the Preſbytery, to 
«© meet at Douglas in Auguſt 
" next.” | 


The one laſt received is 

follows : 
Calton, May 30, 1796. 

« At this meeting the cor- 
© reſpondence at Badhill, Sand- 
6 hills, Gartloch, Camlachie, 
e gave in a petition or paper of 
« grievances, conſiſting of three 
„general heads. The firſt was 
« concerning the above pamph- 
„let, and, in pretty general 
& terms, charging a member of 
*« ſeſſion of being the author, or, 
« at leaſt art and part therein. 
« Concerning the pamphlet, the 
* ſeſſion, by a great majority, a- 
te greed, that neither formerly, «- 
* nor now, did they approve of 
« the general tendency of ſaid 


pamphlet: but, on account of 


„ the near approach of the diſ- 
* penſation ot the Lord's Supper 
„at Sandhills, and the diffe- 
** rence in opinion of a few of 
the members of ſeſſion, the 
e ſeſſion were of opinion that, 
& for the preſent, there ſhould 
be a kind of mutual forbear- 
* ance until the ſaid occaſion 
„mas over, and, at the ſame 
te time, recommend to all the 
members of the congregation 
to ſtudy a conſcientious pre- 
* paration for ſaid ordinance, 
% and not to abſent themſelves 
from attending, on all the days 
of ſaid ſolemnity, ſo far as 
c circumſtances will allow.” 


We can perceive ſeveral remarks to be naturely ſuggeſted by the 
extract of the minute Jaſt received; but we ſhall only detain our 
readers with obſerving, that it repreſents the deciſion of ſeſſion in a 
much milder view than the other extract, or than the fact will ſup- 
port; we therefore have no heſitation in ſaying, that the firſt ex- 
tract correſponds entirely to the ſpirit of the ſeſſion's deed, but the 


latter does not. 


What motive the ſeſſion, or the clerk, or both, have had for that 
alteration of the record we know not. Qne would hope, that they 
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had felt a ſenſation of ſhame, on account of their diſapproving a 
pamphlet, of which they had never read a lingle fentence, judici- 
ally, and therefore wiſhed to vail this abſurd deciſion, by ſaying, 
not that they “ greatly diſapproved of it,” but that “ neither for- 
« merly, nor now, did they approve of the general tendency of 
„ faid pamphlet.” 

But if this conjecture be ill founded, we wiſh to ſee a ſatisfying 
explanation of this part of their conduct. Mean-while, we have 
to remind our readers, that the following reaſons of diſſent are 
drawn up againſt that deed as expreſſed in the firſt extract, com- 
bined with the ſtrongeſt charges of the complainers, whote mitta- 
ken zeal, and intemperate language, the ſeſſion's deed had evidently 
recogniſed. 

"Theſe reaſons of diſſent are as follow: 

Reaſons of Diſſent from a Determination of the Reformed Seſſion 
of Glaſgow and Sandhills, which met at Calton, May 30, 1796, 
in ſo far as ſaid Deed diſapproved of a Publication, entitled An 
e wk &C. 

** 1. Becauſe I am fully ſatisſied, that the dictates of true wi 
dom * ſound policy, and, perhaps, of civil and religious liberty, 
were overlooked in commencing a judicial enquiry into ſaid publi- 
cation; and therefore theſe ſacred principles muſt have been ſtill 
more deeply injur&, when fuch inveſtigation terminated in its 
being ſubjected to a formal deed of diſapprobation. That every 
publication is amenable at the bar of manly, impartial, and gene- 
rous criticiſm 1s certain; and that, at that bar, this publication 
ought, in ſome reſpects, to plead guilty, I am not inclined to diſ- 
pute; that the ſentiments which it contains are not uniformly ex- 
prefled, in the moſt unexceptionable manner, and that ſome ſen- 
rences might have been entirely omitted, without materially injur- 
ing the main deſign, are poſitions againſt which I feel no inclina- 
tion to contend; and from the opinion of thoſe, who urge the un- 
pleaſant altercation it has occaſioned, as a proof that it would have 
been better to have addreſſed it to Chriſtians in general, than to the 
members of our church in particular, I am, upon the whole, not 
much di;poted to diflent. But when the amount of theſe faults, or 
improprieties are collected, they ſecem to conſtitute the ſum total of 
its criminality; and be it ſo, that we either may, or muſt conſider 
them as" indications of weakneſs or indiſcretion, and therefore, as 
ſuch, matt ſtand condemned at the bar of enlightened criticiſm ; 
vet, they indiſputably belong to that ſpecies of delinquency, for the 
trial and condemnation of which no other human tribunal has, in 
any tree country, been hitherto erected, 

% 2, Becauſe I cannot join in a deed which judicially diſapproves 
of any publication, unleſs the record in which ſuch diſapprobation 
1s contained do ſpecify thoſe erroneous ſentiments, or unjuſtifiable 
perionalities on which ſuch a judicial diſapprobation is founded, 


(- 09 3 
being convinced, that an inflexible adherence to thisptinciple is 
not more neceſſary, In point of form, than in order to prevent thole 
allowed truths, &c. which may be interſperſed throughout any ſuch 
writing from being indifcriminately ſubjected to the fame condem- 
nation with thoſe parts that are of an oppoſite deſcription. 

+ Becauſe the ſeſſion, in their vote of cenſure, either ſup- 
poſed that the {cope and tendency of ſaid publication correſponds 
with its avowed object, or they did not; if they did; then I canner 
acquieſce in their deciſion, in as much as they have thereby judi- 
cially diſapproved what I humbly conceive to be indeed an imper- 
fect, but, at the ſame time, a molt laudable and well-meant at- 
tempt to recommend the more conſtant diſcharge of an important 
duty, and the more frequent enjoyment of a molt exalted privilege, 
by announcing the duty, and pointing out the utility of a more 
frequent adminiſtration of the holy ordinance of the Lord's Sup- 

r. 

&« 4. Neither can I accede to their deciſion, if they ſuppoſed that 
the profeſſed is not the real object thereof; becauſe, after the moit 
caretul examination of its contents, I am deciſively of opinion, 
that its real tendency accords fo entirely with its avowed object, that 
it ſeems difficult to conceive how the members of any court, why 
had read it with attention, and without prejudice, could deem 
themſelves authoriſed to fay, that the object, ſcope, and tendency 
thereof is to condemn week-day ſermons, and excite diviſions in 
the church. Reſpecting the former of theſe particulars, its doc- 
trine is, that ſo long as public faſting and week-day ſermons are 
merely conſidered as free-will offerings, without being deemed e- 
ſentially requiſite to the enjoyment of this ordinance, and ſo long 
as they can be obtained without diminiſhing that frequency, which 
the church ſhould, and could enjoy, they are not merely innocent. 
but very deſirable, and may be of real uſe: And again, it teaches, 
that ſo long as our church repreſentative judges it inexpedient to 
aboliſh, or modify, the exiſting practice reipecting week-day fer- 
mons, any member of our church would be highly reprehenfible 
who did not attend them, it within the compals ot his power, or 
who was otherwiſe diſpoſed to treat them with contempt. Such 
are the fentiments with which the doctrine contained in ſaid pub- 
lication, reſpecting theſe days ſervices, is qualified ; and there- 
fore, as thus qualified, it ought ever to be underſtood. I hoſe who 
propoſe to carry their attachment to theſe appendages, beyond the 
boundaries here deſcribed, it is to be hoped, have ſatisfied their 
conſciences how to anſwer the important interrogation— Who hath 
required theſe things at your hand? But as the ſubſcriber remains 
wholly incapable to give any ſatisfying anſwer to ſuch an enquiry, 
he will be permitted to ſay, that until ſuch a time, as the doctrines 
contained in the foregoing paſlages are confuted by arguments of a 
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more convineing nature than can be afforded by the condemnatory 
ſentence of any church court, he is determined to join in no deci- 
ſion which is founded on the ſuppoſition, that theſe doctrines are 
either falſe in themſelves, or pernicious in their tendency, 

« 5, As little can I entertain the idea which reſts the condem- 
nation thereof upon the ſuppoſition, that it was either deſigned, or 
is of itſelf calculated to create diſorder and produce anarchy in the 
church, becauſe I have not been able to diſcover any doctrines 
therein contained, which can be rationally conſtrued to have ſuch 
a tendency. And unleſs this could be clearly and indiſputably 
evinced, it ſeems abſolutely illegal to urge any diverſity of ſenti- 
ment or collifion of opinions, of which it may Saws been the inno- 
cent, or, perhaps, the meritorious occaſion, as a proof, that it ought 
to be conſidered in itſelf as the unlawful efficient cauſe, either of ſuch 
diverſity of fentiment, or of that unpleaſing altercation and animo- 
ſity which may have incidentally ſprung from it. Beſides, this 
objection, if it proves any thing, proves too much; and therefore 
in this, and in every other ſimilar caſe, muſt be conſidered as prov- 
ing nothing. It is founded on the principle, that no ſentiments 
ſhould be publiſhed, which do not accord entirely with eſtabliſhed 
uſages, prevailing practices, and generally received opinions—a 
doctrine which ſeems deduced from inadequate premiſes, and which 
unqueſtionably leads to the moſt abſurd concluſions. What is 
Chriſtianity itſelf but a ſyſtem, which attacked, modified, or over- 
turned all the eſtabliſhed forms of religion which were on the face 
of the earth? What was our reformation but an open and avowed 
attack upon eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, prevailing habits and opinions, 
which had been ſanctioned by the lapſe of ages. The yell of inno- 
vation was indeed ſounded by the minions of antichriſt in the one 
caſe, and by the bigotted Jewand prejudiſed Gentile in the other; but 
we find, in both caſes, that while the friends of religion and truth 
exerciſed the moſt ardent compaſſion and warm benevolence towards 
the perſons of thoſe infatuated and miſtaken zealots, they heard 
their ſenſeleſs and unmeaning clamour with that ſteady contempt, 
which true wifdom and virtue will ever confider as the only return 
to which it is entitled. Our Saviour himſelf clearly foreſaw, and 
plainly foretold, that thoſe diſorders which reſulted from phariſai- 
cal pride and obſtinacy on the one hand, and the ſenſeleſs and un- 
meaning prejudices of the multitude on the other, were to be attri- 
buted to him and his genuine followers ; he accordingly aſſured 
them, that though his doctrines and cauſe were of themſelves of the 
molt ſalutary and benevolent nature, announcing peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men, yet the pride, the prejudices, and the 
ignorance of thoſe to whom they were addreſſed would pervert them 


into occaſions of offence, diviſion, animoſity, and diſcord. Think 


not, ſaid the divine Jeſus, that 1 came to tend peace on earth, but 
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a ſire, and what if it he already kindled? And full ſoon was the 
certainty of theſe declarations experienced by his followers. | 'Thoſe 
who have turned the world upſide down are come hither alſo, was 
che complaint ſummarily preterred againſt them by thoſe very men 
whoſe underſtandings they were endeavouring to enlighten, and 
whoſe belt intereſts they wiſhed to prompte, 

* 6. Becauſe, the {elhon ought nat to have given any decilion 
upon a ſuhject which was not regularly before them; for, however 
erroneous the publication might be in itſelf, or howeyer perniciou 
in its tendency, it ſeems exerſive of the firſt principles of judicial 5 
_ procedure, to condemu, or diſapproye of any writing, with the na- 
ture and tendency of which they, 7udicially, were totally unac- 
quainted: For, granting that a certain pam hlet's having been ſtat- 
ed as 2 cauſe of offence, by any number of perſons under their in- 
ſpection, might be a cauſe ſufficient to authoriſe them in _inſti- 
tuting an enquiry into the juſtneſs of the alledged grounds of of- 
ence, yet, even in this caſe, I humbly conceive, that it was incum- 
bent on the court to have required the complainers to ſpecify the 
particular paſſage, or paſſages, which they deemed oppoſite to the 
Word of God, to our ſtandards and Teſtimony ; and if ſuch per- 
ſons had failed to do fo, then the complaint, in ſo far as they were 
concerned, ought, moſt aſſuredly, to have been diſmiſſed as frivo- 
lous and vexatious. If a ſpecific ſtatement of faulty pafſages had 
been produced, it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to have judged the 
parts ſelected, either in their detached form, or to have read over 
the pamphlet with deliberation and candour, from beginning 
to end, If the ſpecified paſſages were found to be ſo groſsly erro- 
neous, or ſo palpably pernicious as to render it preſumable, that 

there could be nothing either going before, or following after, ſuffi- 
cient to qualify their erroneous import, or do away their pernicious - 
tendency, the merely aſcertaining the nature of ſuch detached paſ- 
ſages might perhaps have been ſufficient to authoriſe a deed of dif- 
approbation ; but, in every other cafe which the ſubſcriber can con- 
ceive, the public and complete recital of the whole pamphlet, or 
at leaſt of thoſe parts which encircled the paflages complained of,. 
was, in the eye of juſtice, candour, and judicial order, of indiſ- 
penſable obligation; notwithſtanding of which it ſtands engroſſed 
in the ſeſſion's record, that they did, and hereby do diſapprove of 
the general tendency of ſaid publication, although the people ag- 
grieved had ſpecified no one error, nor pointed to any one paſſage in 
which the doctrine of our ſtandards, ſupreme or ſubordinate, had 
been either departed from or oppoſed, but ſatisfied themſelves with 
bringing forward a general and vague complaint of, what they 
were pleaſed to term, its hurtful and pernicious tendency, and 
although the members of ſeſhon themſelves had never read a ſingle 
ſentence thereof in their judicial capacity : Nay, what I preſume 
will not be eaſily paralleled in * hiſtory of judicial diſcuſhon, one 
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{ 94 ) 
member, at leaſt, prefaced his condemnatory vote, by aſſuring the 
court, That he had never read it in public or private. 
| „JohN WINGATE, jun.“ 
Theſe reaſons were adhered to by Joan EvinG. 


We ſhall conclude this part of our ſubjeQ by remarking, that 
the preſbytery which met at Douglas in Auguſt, 1796, authoriſed 
the ſeſſion to lead a proof, in order to ſubſtantiate the charge which 
the complainers had brought againſt one of our number, as having 
been the writer of the pamphlet under conſideration. Whether the 


preſbytery meant that this proof was to be taken, without previ- 


ouſly ſerving the ſuppoſed author with a libel, is more than we can 
poſitively determine; though we ſtrongly ſuſpect that they really 
meant to leap over this formality. However, as no libel was ever 
preſented, and as no proof was ever led, we are left utterly in the 
dark as to the real grounds of that hoſtility which the rev. preſbytery 
carried on againſt this publication, | 


r ee 


mark, that a propenſity to multiply terms of communion, 


APPENDIX, No. III. 


Rs PDREC TIN TERMS OF CoMMUNION.. 


I. is perfectly obvious that there are two extremes, into one or 

other of which we are apt to go when eſtabliſhing terms of com- 
munion. On the one hand we may omit thoſe truths, the clear- 
neſs and practical importance of which give ſufficient evidence, 
that they are eſſentially neceſſary to conſtitute the chriſtian charac- 
ter, and, on the other, we may elevate ſuch things as the Spirit of 
God has pointed out to us as matters of forbearance and doubtful 
diſputation, into the ſame plate with the moſt indiſputable and im- 
portant doCtrines of the goſpel. 

As all extremes ought to be avoided, it would be geber d. im- 
proper to detain ourſelves by endeavouring to determine which of 
theſe are moſt pernicious; we may however take the . re- 

ond 
what the Scriptures exemplify, or the purpoſes of edification will 
allow, has more orleſs prevailed in moſt proteſtant churches. 

Ir is indeed true, that though this propenſity had no influence 
during the apoſtolic age, yet it made its appearance at a very early 
period, and ſeems to have been aſſociated with every ſyſtem and 
train of thinking, which tended to make the throne a foundation for 
the altar, and to eſtabliſh uniformity of opinion as the ba ſis of 
church fellowſhip. 40 

Though the genuine principles of the Reformation had a direct 
tendency to correct, or eradicate this propenſity, yet a variety of 


| adverſe circumſtances concurred to prevent theſe principles from 


producing their full and proper effect. 
At that important period the powers of the mind, which had 
long been enſeebled by diſuſe, and kept in bondage by authority, 
were ſuddenly releaſed, and powerfully ſtimulated to action. Theſe 
circumſtances however were attended with one infelicity—they 
were more calculated to rouſe and animate than to regulate and di- 
rect the latent energies of mankind ; hence their exertions, in too 
many inſtances, were more remarkable for boldneſs and ſingula- 
rity, than for that patient attention, and cool diſcrimination, which 
is ſo neceſſary to enable us to diſtinguiſh, with accuracy, between 
the ſound and, the corrupted parts of a complex ſyſtem ; hence it 
frequently happened, that when the men of that age were aban- 
doning the errors of Popery, they, at the ſame time, renounced 
ſuch important truths as had more or leſs been aſſociated with it 
in FEY period of its hiſtory. ap | 
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It will readily occur, that men who were neither inclined, nor 
qualified to diſcriminate truth from error in the ſyſtem they had re- 
jected, were not well fittted for ſubſtituting a rational, conſiſtent, 
and ſcriptural ſyſtem in its place; we accordingly find, that at the 
era of the Reformation a moſt luxuriant crop of tares grew up a- 
mong the good grain, which furniſhed the enemies of that glori- 
ous work with a pretence for inſinuating, that the only fruits which 
could be produced, in a ſtate of ſeparation from the church of 
Rome, were the fruits of Sodom and the cluſters-of Gomorrah. 

The truth is, that thoſe errors and irregularities, of which the 
Reformation had been the occaſion, (not the cauſe) were induſtri- 
ouſly and nfaticiouſly aſcribed to all who had imbibed the ſenti- 
ments of what was termed, the Lutheran hereſy ;” hence the 
origin of modern confeſſions, articles of faith, teſtimonies, &c. 
Their primary deſign was to exhibit to the world, but eſpecially to 
the members ot the Romiſh church, that the diſciples of Luther, 
Zuinglius, &c. &c. had neither embraced the ſentiments, nor were 
chargeable with the irregularities and licentiouſneſs which charac- 
teriſed and diſgraced the followers of a Muncer, a Cnipperdoling, 
and a John of Leyden. 

If the ſtatement. here given be accurate, it muſt be admitted, 
that the circumſtances which firſt ſuggeſted the propriety of mo- 
dern creeds, articles of faith, and confeſſions, gave no counte- 
nance to the idea of impoſing them as terms of miniſterial, far Jeſs 
of chriſtian communion; and, perhaps, had it not been for tbe 
very pernicious tendency of ſome of thoſe opinions, which they 
were intended to condemn, they had not been ſormed into terms 
of church fellowſhip to this very day. But as ſome of theſe te- 
nets went to overthrow the peculiar doctrines of our holy religion, 
and others to ſap the foundations of all morality, our reformers 
were led out to entertain the opinion, that the fame creed which 
ſerved to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch perſons, in the view of the 
world, would alfo be proper for determining who were and who were 
not worthy of being admitted into their ſociety. | 

All this was very well, and had theſe confeſſions, articles of faith, 
&c. been ſufhiciently conciſe, and, had they, at the ſame time, con- 
tained no doctrines but thoſe, the practical belief and profeſſion of 
which is efſentially requiſite to conſtitute the chriſtian character, 
they not only might, but ovght to have been made terms of com- 
munion ; and if they never had been enforced as ſuch, they might 
have contained every idea which their framers deemed to be either 
expreſsly ſtated, or really deducible from the holy Scriptures. 

It 18 not to be denied, that our fathers, in a variety of inſtances, 
acted as if they judged this diſtinction altogether unfounded ; 
but it may be juſtly doubted whether, in this inſtance, we 
can ſafely infer what were their real ſentiments from their practice; 
for if the view which we have taken of this ſubject be proper, con- 
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ſeſſions, articles of faith, &c. were not compoſed with a deſign to 
be made terms of communion, but to ſerve a very different purpoſe. 
We therefore cannot certainly infer from their contents, what doc+ 
trines their compoſers deemed eſſentially requiſite to form a baſis 
for church fellowſhip. T | | | | 

But did not our reformers impoſe them as terms of miniſterial 
and Chriſtian communion ſoon atter they were introduced? There 
is room to think that at leaſt ſome of them did fo} but as they were 
not originally intended for this purpoſe, they are not unlike a build- 
ing which is erected for one uſe and then employed to another; 
they have always given evidence, by the inconveniences and diſad- 
vantages which continually reſult from them, that they are em- 
ployed to a purpoſe for which they are neither ſuited nor were 
originally intended, The truth is, that by a ſingular combination 
of circumſtances, thoſe truths, the evidences of which are leſs eaſi- 
ly diſcerned, while they themſelves are of inferior importance hap- 
pened to be: intimately blended, by a human arrangement, in the 
{ame ſyſtem with the peculiar doctrines of the goſpel; and. in con- 
ſequence of this aſſociation, and the peculiar circumſtances in 
which it happened, were equally formed into terms of miniſterial 
and chriſtian communion, | 

Theſe obſervations ſeem to throw ſome light on the origin of 
that propenſity to multiply terms of communion, which forms ſuch 
a prominent feature in the character of ſome preſbyterian denomi- 
nations of our own day, but in none more contpicuoufly than in 
that body from which we have been lately cur off (p). 


(p) Perhaps no one denomination of Chrittians. either in this, or in any other 
country, have ever ſhewn a mote ardent propenſity to multiply terms of communion 
than the Reformed Preſbytery. If any one is diſpoſed to queſtion the juſtueſs of this 
remark, we beg leave io refer him to the following general view of theſe terms; 


they compriſe, 
1. The National Covenant, which, in our common oftavo editions, Pages, 
occupies _ . A . . ; 10 
2. Old Scots Confeſſion, ſworn to, in all its parts, in the National 
Covenant, s 0 . , 8 20 
3. Firſt Book of Diſcipline, . 6 4 > 9 
4. Second Book of Diſcipline, . . . 21 
5. Solemn League and Covenant, 6 wit, d 3 
6. Conteſſion of Faith, 0 ; d 0 47 
7. Larger Catechiſm, . > F R . 587 
8. Shorter Do. ' . . . . 15 
9. Form of Preſbyterial Church Government, . 15 
10. Directory for Yublic Worthip, . . 8 27 
11. Teſtimony, the third edition of which occupies a , 216 
12. The Acknowledgment of Sins, and Engagement to Duties, at the | 
renewing of the Covenants at Auchenſaugh, anno 1712, . 74 
| 508 
Now, it is ſubmitted to every one acquainted with the ſubject, whether 
it will not be proceeding on the moſt moderate principles to ſuppoſe that 
theſe paſſages, taken one with another, contain {ix diſtinct propoſitions each, 
at which calculation the amount will ſtand thus, "EC 5 os 
6 
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The moment that our reformers required an aſſent to any one 


bs. ' 1 . $4 . 
Al truth as a term of communion, the belief and profeſſion of which 
fs 1 is not neceffary to conſtitute the chriſtian character, that moment 
| they elevated that truth to a place which it never occupied in the 
1 apottolic or primitive ages of the church. 5 
5 | 
„ | 
I 1 It will be allowed, that no man ought to profeſs any thing in religion beyond what 
1 he be lic ves, and no man can believe any propolition of which he has never ſeen the 
# 108 evidence; but, where is the perſon to be met with in common life, and among the la- 
8 1 bouring part of the community, who has reccived ſuch an education, or is poſſeſſed 
1 of that leiſure which is neceſſary to enable him to aſſent in truth, judgment, and right- 
K 9 couſneſs, to 3048 propoſitions? We, at preſent, are ſaying nothing either as to their 
»þ truth or falſchood, but we are contending, that it is unſeriptural, unreaſonable, and 


[ 

| 
10 abturd, to eſtabliſh ſuch a number of propoſitions as a term of church fellow ſhip. 

| Put it has been (aid, thet the Bible contains a greater number of propoſitions, and 
it vet we allow it to be made a term of communion. Now, who ſees not the lamcneſs 
1 j of thi: compariſon * That aſſent which we give to the holy Scripture is reſolvable in- 

| to one propoſition, namely, That we believe it to be the Word of God, and conſe- 


only to mock God and deceive themſelves : and the tame doctrine was taught from 
| the pulpit, by another miniſter, on the Monday following. 
| Secing therefore that divines were thus differing, we thought it could not be im- 
proper to examine this matter a little more cloſely for ourſelves, and in doing ſo we 


14] gvently, muſt believe all that it contains to be true, whether we underſtand the real 
" | import thereof or not; but the compoſers of every human ſyſtem are fallible, and we 
i f | can believe nothing rightly, if we credit it merely on their authority: we mult per- 
y/ ſ | c:ive the evidence which ſupports their ſentiments before we can rightlyentertain them; 
3 aud though we ſhould find them advancing the truth. in ninety. nine inſtances, yet, that 
„ affords no certain evidence, that they are right in the hundredth, | 
bi | | But you have trequently aſſented to theſe terms, you muſt therefore have acted very 
Wl improperly in ſo doing. To this charge we muſt plead guilty, and now deem it to 
oy i | be our incumbent duty to do fo openly before God and man, 
1M We, at the fame time, would take the liberty partly to explain the mode of think- 
"IK | ing by which we reconciled our conduct to our own minds, during the period we were in } a 
10 connexion with the Retormed Preſbytery: We ſatisfied ourſelves with ſuppoſing, that 
WM: \ they, on the whole, were nearer to the Word of God than any other to which we 
0 had acceſs, and were, in the main, agrecable thereto. 
Mt. | But a circumſtance which occurred (we think in the year 1995), cured us of this 
wil | milioke. It has long been the cuſtom of the miniſters belonging to the Reformed 
iu Preſbytery to read out and explain theſe terms, on the Saturday's evening immediately 
1 | preceding the day on which the ordinance of the Lord's Supper is diſpenſed ; and it is 
43 i wlcrftood that intended communicants are to receive tokens of admiſſion only on the 
88 footino ot acecding to theſe terms, as thus explained; it however ſometimes happens, 
Y that theic explanations are not only different, but in direct oppoſition to one another: 
Wi. accordingly, on the Saturday's evening before the diſpenſation of the ordinance of the \ 
0 3.ord's Supper in Calton, the miniſter who preſided at that ſolemnity told us in effect, 
5 that we were called to aſſent to theſe terms only in as far as they were agreeable to 
2 the Word of Cod; however, the ſenior paſtor of that congregation, when exhorting 
14 1 a table on the following day, told the communicants, that to ſuppoſe that they had al- 
wel! | icnted to theſe terms, only in as far as they were agrecable to the Word of God, was 

5 

1 


h | | had only to conſider, whether our giving an aſſent to theſe terms only in as far as 
|. they are agreeable to the Word of God does or does not comply with the deſigns of 
7 | that court by whom they were enjoined, the intentions of thoſe by whom they were 


' compoted, or originally formed into terms of communion, and with their own obvi- 
W | 01s feope and genuine tendency, Weare free to ſay, that when we had contemplated 
1 ihe matter in this light, we found ourſelves obliged to adopt the opinion of thoſe who 
bed tid vs, that theſe terms could only be aſſented to by thoſe perſons who believed 
that every idea which they contained was agreeable to and founded on the Word of 
Sd 
This ſeemed to bring the matter at once to a ſhort and deciſive iſſue, for you either 
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Now, this ſingle ſtep in their conduct is to be viewed in a two- 
fold light, with regard to poſterity—1. They thereby ſet an impro- 
per example before their children. 2d. They eſtabliſhed a prece- 
dent which ſeems to ſay, that their genuine followers are not only 
entitled, but obliged to eſtabliſh every propoſition, Which they be- 
lieve to be founded in Scripture, as a term of communion. 

But notwithſtanding the faults and imperfections which attached 
to this part of their conduct, yet there are certain principles in hu- 
man nature which will prepare us to expect, that it was to have a 
powerful and extenſive influence on the minds of their child- 
ren. | 

It is ever pre ſented to our view, intimately aſſociated not only 
with all the firmneſs, magnanimity, diſintereſtedneſs, and piety, 
which ſo ſtrongly marked their character, but alſo with thoſe im- 
portant and glorious truths, for all of which they fo nobly con- 
tended. 

Hence the origin of that paſſive and indiſcriminate veneration, 
which even the well diſpoſed among us are too ready to entertain 
for whatever has been ſanctioned by the doCtrines, or recommend- 
ed by the example of our venerable anceſtors. 

Too many perſons are ſtil] to be found among us who ſuppoſe, 
that to find fault with the practice, or to reject any of the opinions 
entertained by our anceſtors, is a ſure indication of enmity to the 
important cauſe in which they were embarked. Such perions are 
but little diſpoſed to diſtinguiſh between what our fathers acquieſ- 
ced in, from the force of their peculiar ſituation, and what they a- 
dopted from choice; or between what they entertained from 1gno- 
rance and miſtake, and what they embraced from conviction, and 
believed on the moſt ſolid grounds : hence ſuch perſons, in com- 


can give an unqualified aſſent to every idea which theſe terms contain, or you cannot; 
if you can, (in fo far as conſiſtency is concerned) all is very well, but if you cannot, 
you muſt then either endeavour to get them ſimplified, and brought to that form to 
which you can aſſent in truth, judgment, and righteouſneſs, or ſeek eaſe to your 
conſciences, by retiring from the communion of the church: for ſo long as theſe 
terms, in their own obvious tendency, and in the evident intention of thoſe by whom 
they have been formed into terms of communion, require an unqualified aſſent to 
whatever they contain, as agreeable to and founded on the Word of God, it is open- 
ing a wide door for quibble, duplicity, and prevarication to ſuppoſe, that any indivi- 
dual has a right to ſhape them in a ſuitableneſs to his own private ſentiments, or 
mould them according to the humours or opinions of others; and then ſay, that theſe 
are the terms of communion eſtabliſhed by the Reformed Preſbytery. 

Under the influence ot ſuch conſiderations, we felt it to be our duty to embrace the 
firſt favourable opportunity to ſubmit our ſentiments on this ſubject to the conlide- 
ration of the preſbytery; but, before any ſuch opportunity had occurred, the miſſion - 
ary buſineſs RO; which the preſbytery managed in ſuch a manner as put a 
ſpeedy termination to all opportunities of this kind. Whether their ſevere decd at 
Douglas, in Auguſt 1796, was in any degree influenced by an apprehenſion that we 
had ſuch a deſign in contemplation, we leave to the Judge of all the earth to deter- 
mine, as we by no means wiſh to impute to an improper and unavowed motive, a 


deed which, in our opinion, few motives could render more culpable, and none can 
juſtify. 
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mon with all ſervile and unenlightened imitators, will be apt to 
copy the blemithes of our anceſtors along with their beauties, and 
their greateſt faults along with their molt valuable endowments. 

Such ſeems to have been ſome of the circumſtances which led 
out our father to extend their terms of communion beyond thoſe 
boundaries, within which they had ever been confined, during the 
primitive ages of chriitianity, and ſuch ſeems to be the ſource of 
thote propenſities by which their practice has been perpetuated, 
and is, at this day, lupported. 

But it from the original of this practice we turn our attention to 
its genuine tendency and real effects, we ſhall ſind that, as it na- 
tively iflued in forming uniformity of opinion as the baſis ot chriſ- 
tian communion z fo, wherever this idea hath been thoroughly im- 
hibed and interwoven with eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, it hath not only 
defeated its own purpoſe, but been productive of the moſt diſagree- 
able effects. Diſagreeable effects, do you ſay! Yes, we ſay diſa- 
greeable effects: nay, we may ſay milchievous, pernicious, and de- 
ſtructive effects; and happy would it have been tor our fathers, 
and happy would it {till be for ourſelves, that this repreſentation 
were only the reſult of a heated imagination; but, alas! it is the 
cool language of truth, the evidences thereof “are too ready and 
« too numerous; they are to be found” in thoſe diviſions, animo- 
fities and fierce diſputes, which have waſted the vigour, impaired 
the comtort, and tainted the beauty of the church of the living 
God. They are to be met with in that bigotry and party ſpirit, 
which prompts the profeſſors of religion to ſacrifice the general in- 
tereſts of chriitianity at the ſhrine ot their local peculiarities; but, 
above all, they are to be found in that alienation of affection, ſul- 
len relerve, and bitterneſs of ſpirit, which the real diſciples of Je- 
ſus too frequently manifeſt towards one another. 

To form accurate conceptions concerning the nature and cauſe of 
any dilcale, is juſtly regarded as no inconſiderable ſtep towards a 
remedy : and may we not ſuppoſe, that it the practice of multiply- 
ing terms of communion ; beyond what is enjoined by the precepts, 
authoriſed by the doctrines, or warranted by the examples record- 
ed in Scripture, be the ſource of ſuch numerous and heavy calami- 
ties, then the cure of theſe diſorders is only to be found by reverting 
to the good old paths in which the apoltles, and other believers, dur- 
ing the primitive ages, have trodden, they had all attained to the 
practical belief of thoſe doctrines, on which juſtification by the 
grace, and ſanctification by the Spirit of the divine Jeſus, depend; 
and whereunto they had thus attained, they are exhorted by an in- 
ſpired apoitle, * to walk by the ſame rule, to mind the fame things,” 
under the pleaſing hope, that wherein they were otherwiſe minded, 
God, in due time, would reveal even that unto them, in to far as 
they imbibed the Spirit, and regulated their conduct by theſe 
injunctions, © they were all of one ſpirit, and of one mind, firty- 


(10a 


ing together Zor the faith of the golpel, and © keeping the unity ot 
the Spirit in the bond of peace;' on the footing of thoſe glorious 
truths, in which they were all agreed, they fotbore one another 
in love concerning thoſe topics on which they diſfered; their 
terms of communion correiponded *« to that ſimplicity which is in 
Chriſt.” They who were weak in the faith were admitted to the 
privileges of the church, without being peſtered by doubtful dif- 
putations; and on theſe prinorpies * the Lord added daily to the 
church ſuch as ſhould be ſaved.* - Hence we find the great apoſtle 
of the Gentiles ſtating it as a powerful, perhaps an unanſwerable ar- 
gument, why a weak brother ſhould be received into the fellow ſhip 
ot the church, becauſe * Chriſt had received him. 

One would be apt to imagine, that there is a ſimplicity, juſtneſs, 
and propriety, in theſe ſentiments of the apoſtolic age (to ſay no- 
thing of their divine authority), ſuſſicient to recommend them to 
every Chriſtian; and in this light they undoubtedly would appear 
to us all, were it not that we have been ſo long accuſtomed to con- 
template them through the medium of thoſe prepoſſeſſions and pre- 
judices, which are the reſult of our having been educated in, and 
attached to, an imperfect, a complicated, and, in ſome reſpects, 
an erroneous ſyſtem, But the prejudices ariſing from theſe ſources 
are fo inveterate, in ſome perſons, as to render them wholly inca- 
pable either to diſcern their evidence, or reliſh their tendency. 
Eager to diſcredit what they are determined not to approve, they 
brand ſuch ſentiments with the character of dangerous novelties, 
and thoſe who ſupport them are repreſented as bold and audacious 


innovators. 


It might tend to accuracy of thinking on this ſubject, if ſuch per- 
ſons would be pleaſed to compare any idea which they conceive to 
be new, not with what paſſed in Scotland during the ſeventeenth 
century, but with what was {aid or done in Judea, &c. during the 
firſt ; tor if any ſentiment or meaſure is ſanctioned by the doctrines 
or examples recorded in Scripture, they have an undoubted claim to 
all the reſpect which is due to the moſt genuine antiquity, however 
novel they may appear to thoſe who deem every thing to be novelty 
which they cannot find recorded in the hiſtory of the Reformation 
period. The very command, to look and to atk for the old paths, 
„ (fays Dr. Campbell) implies, that it may happen that the old 
«« paths are deſerted, conſequently untrodden, and known com- 
« paratively to very few. In that caſe it is maniteſt, that the per- 
© ſon who would recommend them, runs the riſk of being treated: 
nas an innovator; this charge therefore, of affecting novelty, though 
very common, mult be, of all accufations, the moſt equi vocal. 
ſince, in certain circumſtances, nothing can more ee a man 
cc to it than an inflexible adherence to antiquity *.“ 
As the view we have taken of the prevailing ſentiments of cha! 
* Sec the Preface to Dr, * Verſion of the four Goſpels. 
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apoſtolic age, with regard to terms of communion, ſeems to ſug- 
gelt ideas of great practical importance, we are happy to find that the 
able, learned, and judicious critic juſt quoted, has been led into 
the ſame train of thinking with ourſelves on this ſubject. 
lt cannot be denied, (ſays he, when ſpeaking of the apoſtolic 
age, &c.) that a certain unanimity, or a declared aſſent to the 
great articles of the chriſtian profeſſion, was neceſlary in every 
% one, in order to his being admitted to, and kept in the commu- 
% nion of the church; but then, it muſt be allowed, on the other 
% hand, that thoſe articles were at that time few, ſimple, and 
« perſpicuous. It is one of the many unhappy conſequences of 
««. the diſputes that have ariſen in the church, and of the manner in 
© which they have been managed, that ſuch terms of communion 
© have ſince been multiplied in every part of the chriſtian: world, 
© and not a little perplexed with metaphyſical ſubtleties and fcho- 
* laſtic quibbles. Certain it is, however, that ſeveral phraſes, 
t uſed by the apoſtles in relation to this ſubject, commonly under- 
** ſtood to mean unanimity in opinion, denominate more oy 
« coinciding in affection and concurring in love. | 
„ Further, (ſays he) let it be obſerved, that in matters whereby 
© the eſſentials of the faith are not affected, much greater indul- 
„ gence to diverſity of opinion was given in thoſe pure and pri- 
„ mitive times than has been allowed ſince, when the externals, 
or form of religion, came to be raiſed on the ruins of the eſſen- 
* tials; or the power and a ſuppoſed correctneſs of judgment, made 
© of greater account than purity of heart. In the apoſtolic age, 
*« which may be (tiled the reign of charity, their mutual forbear- 
„ ance, in regard to ſuch differences, was at once an evidence and 
« an exercife of this divine principle.” * Him that is weak in the 
faith (ſays our apoſtle) receive ye, but not to doubtful diſputations” 
—* For one believeth that he may eat all things; another, who is 
weak, eateth herbs'—* Let not him that eateth deſpiſe him that 
eateth not; and let not him who eateth not judge him that eateth'— 
One man eſteemeth one day above another, another eſteemeth 
every day alike.” As to theſe diſputable points—* Let every man 
be fully perſuaded in his own mind; and as far as he himſelf is 
concerned, act according to his perſuaſion. But he does not per- 
mit even him who ts in the right to diſturb his brother's peace by 
ſuch unimportant enquiries—* Haſt thou faith,” ſays he, the know- 
ledge and conviction of the truth on the point in queſtion, have 
it to thyſelf before God'—* Happy is he who condemneth not him- 
felf in that thing which he alloweth.” And in another place— 
Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded; and 
if in any thing ye be otherwiſe minded, God ſhall reveal even this 
unto you Nevertheleſs, whereunto we have already attained, let 
us walk by the ſame rule, let us mind the ſame things.” We are 
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to remember, that as the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
ſo neither is it logical accuteneſs in diſtinction, nor grammatical ac- 
curacy of expreſſion, but it is righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghoſt, —“ For he that in theſe things ſerveth Chriſt, is 
acceptable to God, and approved of men“ 

Such then are the ſentiments by which we were influenced to 
adopt the general principle, that no propoſition ought to be made 
a term of chriſtian communion which evangelical Chriſtians; of 
common capacity, in the due uſe of ordinary means, are incapable 
to perceive a foundation for in the Word of God. „ rogers 

In oppoſition to the doctrine here laid down, we are told, that 
there can be no communion without union, for two cannot walk to- 
gether except they are agreed. But the queſtion ſtill recurs, what 
is the nature and extent of that union which is neceſſary to form a 
baſis for chriſtian communion ? We aſſuredly ought not to conſi- 
der an abſolute and unlimited uniformity of opinion as neceflary 
for that purpoſe; for if this were the caſe, we might aver, that 
chriſtian communion from this day forward muſt be baniſhed from 
the face of the earth; for where are two men to be found, whoſe 
ſentiments on every religious topic are the ſame : nay, where is 
there a man, habituated to reflexion, (and the teſtimony of any 0- 
ther deſerves no regard) who can point out any one year within his 
remembrance, in the courſe of which his ſentiments, on one to- 
pic or another, have undergone no alteration ? 

If we then muſt abandon the idea, which ſuppoſes that an abſo- 
lute uniformity of opinion is neceſſary to conſtitute that unity which 
is the baſis of chriſtian communion, we mult ſatisfy ourſelves with 
one which is limited. What then are thoſe truths, in the prac- 
tical belief and joint profeſhon of which this limited unity conſiſts? 


Why, it ſeemsevident, that they are thoſe truths, and thoſe only, 


the practical belief and profeſſion of which is eſſentially neceflary 
to conſtitute the chriſtian character; for as it is the foundation of 


«chriſtian communion into which we are now enquiring, when we 


have once found out thoſe truths, the practical belief and profeſſion 
of which is common to all Chriſtians, we molt aſſuredly have ob- 
tained all that is neceſſary to conſtitute chriſtian unity; and when 
once we have aſcertained what thoſe truths are which conſtitute 
chriſtian unity, we undoubtedly have diſcovered all that 1s or can 
be neceſſary to that communion, of which chriſtian unity is the 
baſis. 

To us it appears, that this reaſoning is abſolutely concluſive, and 
we know of nothing that can be even plauſibly urged againſt it, but 
what may be ſucceſsfully obviated by adverting to the diſtinction 
between terms of chriſtian, church, and miniſterial communion. 
Let the phraſe chriſtian communion be conſidered as expreſſive of 
that real, intimate, and ſpiritual intercourſe which all true believ- 


ers have one with another: to the reality of this communion we 
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give our aſſent by aeceding to that article in our creed I believe 
in the communion of ſaints.* Now, in ſo far as this communion 
is ſpiritual and inviſible, it depends ſolely on that vital union which 
ſubſiſts between Chriſt the head, and all the members of his myſ- 
tical body; in conſequence of which, © they have not only com- 
munion with the Father in his love, the Son in his merit, and the 
holy Spirit in all his ſaving operations, but alſo, by being united 
to on- another in love, they have communion in each others 
graces: | 

Now, when we conſider, that it is the incumbent duty of all 
thoſe who participate of the enjoyments ariſing from this real, but 


ſpiritual and inviſible communion, to give a public evidence there- 


of, by openly maintaining a religious ſocial intercourſe one with 
another, it is evident, that the term or baſis of this public reli- 
gious fellowthip, can be nothing elſe than the open profeſſion of 
thoſe truths, by the practical belief of which that real, ſpiritual. 
and inviſible communion, which they maintain with their glorious 
Head, and with one another, as members of his body, is main- 
tained ; or to uſe the very juſt and expreſſive language of our ex- 
cellent confeſſion on this ſubject, Saints by profeſſion are bound 
to maintain an holy fellowſhip and communion in the worſhip of 
« God, and in performing ſuch other ſpiritual ſervices as tend to 
„ their mutual edification ; which communion, as God offereth 
« opportunity, is to be extended unto all thoſe who in every place 
call upon the name of the Lord Jeſus.” Hence, it is evident, 
that the preſent miſſionary ſocieties are a beautiful and edifying ex- 
ample of that chriſtian communion which is fo clearly taught in our 
Creed, and maintained in our Confeſſion. | 

In order to determine in part the difference between chriſtian, 
and what we would be diſpoſed to term church communion, let us 
ſuppoſe that a certain number of perſons, who make an open pro- 
feſſion of thoſe truths which we have already conſidered as eſſential- 
ly requifite to chriſtian communion (it being always underſtood 
that their life and converſation is ſuch as becometh the goſpel of 
Chriſt), ſhould voluntarily aſſociate together, in order that they 
may, 1n a ſocial capacity, obſerve and enjoy all the public parts of 
that divine werſhip which their Lord and Saviour hath inſtituted in 
his church. It is evident that ſomewhat more may be ſtated as a 
term of admiſſion into this ſociety than what is ſufficient for chriſ- 
tian communion ; at any rate, the terms thereof ought to be ex- 
tended beyond thoſe of chriſtian communion, in proportion to the 
additional obligations and privileges which the nature and object 
of this new relation expreſsly announces, or neceſſarily implies 3 
the whole of which may perhaps be included in giving an acqui- 
eſcence in, and ſubmiſſion to, that form of government and diſcip- 
line which the ſociety hath eſtabliſhed. | | 

It is however to be obſerved, that the perſon who acquieſces in 
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and fubmits to any particular form of church government and dife 
cipline, can only do fo rationally, either becauſe he is fully cone 
vinced, after the moſt accurate and impartial examination, that all the 
parts thereof are, excluſively of every other form, of divine inſtitution, 
or becauſe he believes, that on the one hand they contain, nothing, 
materially repugnant to the general rules of the Word, and on the 
other, that they are calculated to ſecure and perpetuate a competent 
meafure of thoſe advantages, which the Scriptures repreſent as the 
great end, for the attainment of which church government and diſ- 
cipline have been inſtituted. 

It is quite obvious, that a perſon may have the utmoſt freedom 
to acquieſce in and ſubmit to a particular form of government and 
diſcipline on the latter principle, who can by no means aſſent in 


truth, judgment, and righteouſneſs, to any propoſition in which 


their excluſive divine | inſtitution is either expreſsly ſtated, 
or clearly and neceſſarily implied; it therefore becomes a mat- 
ter of ſome importance to conſider, by what principle any body of 
chriltians are authoriſed to make an aſſent to the excluſive divine 
right of their particular form of government, &c. a term of 
church fellowſhip, more eſpecially, when it is conſidered that an 
acquieſcence in, and fubmithon thereto, on the principles here laid 
down, ſeems adequate to all the purpoſes of ſocial intercourſe and 
chriſtian edification. 

To us it appears, that if the pernicious effects which Than reſults 


ed. are reſulting, and mult ſtill reſult from this practice, were pro- 


perly attended to, they would be ſuſſicient to deter any real friend 
to chriſtianity from endeavouring to ſupport it. The momegt that 
it is eſtabliſhed as a term of eburch fellowſhip, that every perſon 
muſt aſſent to the divine right of that form of government which 
the ſociety has adopted, from that moment all thoſe may be conſi- 
dered as excluded from the communion of the church, who are in- 
capable to give this aſſent in truth, judgment and righteouſneſs; 
but, perhaps, in the preſent ſtate of chriſtianity, ninety-nine Chriſ- 
tians out of an hundred have not that knowledge of the ſubject 
which is requiſite to their giving ſuch an aſſent; conſequently, all 
ſuch perſons, however dear to Chriſt, and deſirous to promote his 
name, and cauſe, and honour in the world, mult either be deprive 
ed of church privileges, or purchaſe them at the dreadful expence 
of downright prevarication, by aſſenting to the truth of a propoſi- 
tion which they either do not ſuſſicientl) underſtand, or fully be- 
lieve, thereby ſacriſicing that integrity of character, on the main- 
taining of which their right to the enjoyment of thele privileges, in 
the ſight of God, effentially depends. 

We frankly allow, that if ſuch a practice can be ſhewn to have 
a foundation in the Scriptures, this reaſoning, ſolid and convincing 
as it ſeems to be, mult be abandoned; but it certainly would re- 
quire very ſtrong evidence to convince. us, that any practice bas a 
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foundation in Scripture, which inevitably tends to eſtabliſh terms 
of communion which muſt either operate as ſnares to the conſci- 
ence, or as inſtruments. of chriſtian ſeparation, diviſion, animo- 
fity, and diſcord. We are however free to ſay, that, after ſome 
attention to the ſubject, we have not been able to find the ſlighteſt 
foundation for fach a practice in any part of the New Teſta- 
ment; and it muſt be allowed, that it is to that quarter, and to 
that only, that we muſt repair in order to aſcertain what thoſe truths 
are which ought to be eſtabliſhed as terms of admiſſion to the chriſ- 
tian church; however, as it is poſſible that we may ſtill be miſta- 
ken, we ſhould take it kindly if thoſe who think we certainly are 
ſe, would take the trouble of rectifying our miſtake; we hope they 
thall find us diſpoſed to abandon our error the moment they evince, 
that the practice of requiring an aſſent to the excluſive | divine 
right of any one form of church government, as a term of com- 
munion, is either authoriſed by the doctrines, enjoined. by the 
precepts, or recommended by the examples recorded in the ſacred 
writings. CES ee 

Would you not then make an aſſent to the excluſive divine right 
of Preſbytery a term of church communion ? We certainly would 
not ; and indeed 1t 1s not very plain on what principle it has been 
made ſo by any body of Chriſtians in this country. It is, or ſhould 
be known, that though the following propofition—** That the Scrip- 
„ ture holds forth, that many congregations may, and by divine 
«« mſtitution ought to be under one preſbyterial government,” 
was, after a debate of thirty days, carried in the afhcmative, by the 
Weſtminſter aſſembly; yet, on this occaſion, the parhament of Eng- 
land thought proper to exerciſe, by anticipation, that authority with 
which the ſame afſembly ſoon afterwards invelted the civil magiſtrate 
— ö To provide, that whatever is tranſacted (in ſynods) be according 
to the mind of God.” They accordingly expunged the words in 
this propoſition “ and by divine inſtitution ought,” becauſe they 
had no wiſh to ſanction the ideas which they are fo eminently fit- 
ted to expreſs, and ſubſtituted the more general and humble 
phraſe—*® That it is lawful and agreeable to the word of God, 
« that the church be governed by congregational, clallical, and ſy- 
** nodical aſſemblies (); and as thus altered by the parliament of 


(q) Poſſibly ſome perfons may be diſpoſed to fay, that they can perccive little or 
no difference between the propoſition agreed to by the aſſembly, and that which was 
ſulſtiruted for it by the parliament of England; we can only ſay, that the members of 
the aſſembly, both Scotch and Engliſh, entertained a very different opinion on this 
fubj.t. © The diſappointment of the Scotch commmiſhoners and their friends, 
„ {fays Neal) at the loſs of this queſtion, is not to be expreſſed; they alarmed the 
citizens with the danger of the church, and prevailed: with the common council 
(of London) to petition the parliament, that rhe preſbytetian diſcipline might be 
c eſtabhſhed as the diſcipline of Jetus Chritt; but the commons anſwered with a 


*© frown, &e.” It appears, from the ſame author, chat the preſbyterian miniſters 


of London petitioncd the commons to the ſame effect, but without tucceſs; they 
then petitioned the houſe of lords, aud prevailed with the lord mayor and court ef 


„ 
England does this clauſe ſtand in our Standards at the preſent day. 
Now, will any one, adhering to theſe Standards, preſume to lay; 
that a propoſition which was expunged from them, by what they 
themſelves deem a competent power, muſt ſtill be made a term of 
communion. We indeed know, that ſome men can fay any thing 


which their humours, prejudices, and habits dictate; but we aver, 


that no man, adhering to theſe Standards, can ſay lo, without {et 
ting conſiſtency at defiance. 

Although it by no means follows from any hae here advincad, 
that we muſt be conſidered as enemies to the divine right itſelf; 
yet it may be proper to obſerve, that we are fo far from being fo, 
that we are fully of opinion, that the preſbyterial form of govern- 
ment, in its genuine ſpirit and tendency, has a better claim to that 
exalted honour than any other with which we are acquainted ; but, 
at the ſame time, we do not ſuppoſe, that the evidences of this 
truth are of that ſimple, clear, and decrfive nature, which muſt 
carry a conviction thereof to the mind of every Chriſtian of com- 
mon capacity, who withes to aſſent to nothing in religion but what 
he can perceive to have a foundation in the "Word of God; and 
therefore it ought by no means to be made a term of church fel 
lowſhip. 

The train of thinking here indulged would lead us out to ſay, 
that terms of miniſterial communion ought to comprehend what- 
ever is expreſsly ftated, or neceſſarily implied in terms of chriſtian 
and church communion, together with an open recognition of all 
thoſe duties and obligations which are incumbent on the miniſters 
of religion, in conſequence of the peculiarly important place they 
occupy as teachers and governors in the chriſtian church. 

Such then ſeems to be the nature and limits of that unity which 
is eſſentially neceſſary to conſtitute a proper baſis for chriſtian com- 
munion, and ſuch ſeems to be the principal modiſications of which 
it is ſuſceptible; from the whole of which, it indiſputably follows, 
that wherever we have ſuthcient evidence that two or more perſons 
believe in, and worſhip the one God, through the one Mediator, 
by the one Spirit, and have been made partakers of the one faith, 
the one baptiſm, and the one calling, there we find chriſtian unity; 
and wherever we perceive chriſtian unity, there we find a baſis for 
chriſtian communion ; and wherever we find a ſociety of ſuch per- 
ſons, formed on ſuch principles, with that ſociety we may incor- 


: 14 PP 
aldermen, to join with them in preſenting an addreſs, for the ſpeedy ſettlement of 
church government according to the covenant; and that no toleration might be given 
to Popery, prelacy, ſuperſtition, here ſy, profancneſs, or any thing contrary to ſound 
doctrine; and that alt private aſſemblies might be reſtrained. The lords thanked 
chem for their zeal, and recommended it to the city magiſtrates io ſuppreſs all ſuch, 
unlawful aſſemblies; but the houſes were not to be moved as yet by ſuch diſagreeable 
importunity. However, this laid the foundation of thoſe jealoulics and miſunderſtand- 
ings between the city and parliament which, in the end, proved the ruin of the preſ 
byterian cauſe, — Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 193. | 
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porate ourſelves, provided they do not ſuſpend our admiſſion to the 
rights of memberſhip; on our giving an aſſent to the truth of any 
propoſition, which we either do not ſuſhciently underſtand, or ful- 
ly believe; in this caſe we indeed muſt ſtand at a diſtance from 
ſuch a body, however much we may approve and eſtcem them in 
other reſpects. But then, as they have obliged ns either to do fo, 
or prevaricate before God and man, they, and not we, are ac- 
countable for all the evil conſequences which may reſult from the 
ſeparation; for weare ever to remember, that no chriſtian ſociety 
has a right to eſtabliſh any thing as a term of church communion, 
the operation of which muſt neceflarily interrupt, impair, or de- 
ſtroy that religious intercourſe and communion, which all who 
love our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in ſincerity are previouſly under the 
molt folemn obligations to maintain. oO G14 65 
The propriety of theſe obſervations will perhaps be more fully 
perceived, if we attend to the cafe with which they enable us to re- 
concile and harmoniſe certain paſſages of Scripture, which on eve- 
ry other hypotheſis ſeem to look towards one another with the moſt 
unfriendly aſpect. | | | 
In what manner can thoſe perſons who. contend, that the mere 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, or a general undefined aſſent tothe Scrip- 
rures, as the word of God, is ſuſſicient to entitle any man to the 
rights of church memberſhip. Reconcile ſuch an opinion with 
the following precepts and declarations: *Be of one mind,'—* ſpeak 4 
the ſame things“ hold faſt the form of ſound words“ where- 
unto we have already attained, let us walk by the ſame rules, let 
us mind the ſame things, &c.“ It is evident that the very letter 
of theſe paſſages is hoſtile to an unqualified and indiſcriminate for- 
bearance of every fentiment which may be held on religious to- 
pics among proteſſed Chriſtians; and therefore thoſe, who, under 
the ſpectous pretence of generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and a love of 
peace, wiſh to extend their terms of communion to that degree 
which will enable them to comprehend all thoſe who chooſe to a- 
dopt the chriſtian name, muſt be conſidered as facrificing, at the 
thrine of an ill regulated liberality of ſentiment and deluſive tran- 
quility, all thoſe evangelical truths, without the belief and proſeſ- 
fon of which an aſſociation of profeſſed Chriſtians can only be con- 
ſidered as a ſynagogue of Satan. 

On the other hand, thoſe perſons who inſiſt, that uniformity of 
opinion on religious ſubjects is neceſſary to church communion, 
evidently act a part not to be reconciled to the following injunc- 
tions: ** Forbear one another in love,'—* receive him, (namely a 
weak brother) for Chriſt hath received him!“ he that is weak in 
the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful diſputations, &c,” To us 
it appears abſolutely impoſſible for any man to yield obedience to 
theſe; declarations, and, at the fame time, act under the idea that 
uniformity of opinion is neceſſary to church communion; for 
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this uniformity is either attainable, or it is not; if it is, then all ſuch 
infunctions are unneceſſary ; for it is ſurely ſuperfluous to defire a 
man to bear with an infirmity which has no exiſtence; if it is not, 
then to ſuch perſons theſe injunCtions muſt appear not merely uſe- 
Jets, but improper, in as much as they enjoin the exereiſe of certain 
diſpoſitions, which a leading article of their Creed obliges them to 
reſtrain, 

If theſe obſervations were to be followed out to their genuine 
conſequences, they would enable us to draw ſome important con- 
cluſions with relation to the conduct of evangelical Preſbyterians in 
this country, and perhaps would oblige us to carry home a charge 
of ſchiſm againſt ſeveral perſons and parties who deem themſelves 
the leaſt liable to ſuch an imputation. 

It any denomination in this country, who holds the head Chriſt, 
and has embraced, and continues to profeſs, the unadultered truths 
of his goſpel, has at the ſame time eſtabliſhed other propoſitions as 
terms of church fellowſbip, which in their operation muſt exclude 
thoſe from their communiay, who, in common with themſelves, 
love our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in ſincerity, we have no heſitation in 
faying, that ſuch a party is chargeable with the guilt of ſchiſm; 
and, on the other hand, if there are two or more parties in this, or 
in any other country, who are agreed as to the belict and public 
profeſſion, of all thoſe truths which are requiſite to conſtitute the 


chriſtian character, and who impoſe nothing oppoſite thereto as a 


term of church fellowſhip, and yet continue to act ſeparate from, 
and in oppoſition to one another, we do not ſee how they can be 
acquitted of the ſame charge: nay, when we conſider, that the 
correction of evil is in effect to confer real good, and conſequently, 
that it is as much our duty to purge our terms of communion of 
every redundancy, as to ſupply whatever defects the progreſs of 
knowledge may enable us to diſcover z it ſeems to follow, that 
unleſs we mutually engage in purging our terms of church fellow- 
ſhip of every ingredient which prevents all thoſe who love our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt in ſincerity from giving a conjunct expreſſion of their 
attachment to him, and to each other, by publicly recognizing their 
mutual love over the ſymbols of his broken body and ſhed blood, we 
muſt all be conſidered as more or leſs chargeable with ſchiſm (r). 


(r) We are happy in having an opportunity to congratulate the public on the maſ- 
terly manner in which the ſubject under conſideration has been lately treated by the rev. 
Mr. Lawſon, in his“ Conſiderations on the Overture, &c.” a production which ſeems 
much more calculated to confer honour on thoſe by whom it is commended, than to 
receive additional celebrity trom our humble praiſc. 

We have the ambition to 1emark, that though the ſentiments contained in theſe 


ſheets were formed, and moſtly commiited to paper, previous to the pubſication of 


his excellent work, yet, in ſome inſtances, a ak. coincidence of ſentiment may 
be traced in the two performances. 

In our apprehenſion Mr. Lawſon has evitced; in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 
that, in order to warrantthe eſtabliſhing of any propoſition as a term of communion, 
it is not ouly neceſſary that it ſhould be true, but alſo that it ſhould be fifficient.y impor- 
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The truth is, that if the doctrines which we have been endea- 
vouring to eſtabliſh be admitted, evangelical Preſbyterians ought to 
think ſeriouſly of the ſpeedieſt and moſt efficacious methods, by 
which they may all be united into one body. We are indeed fully 
aware of the difficulties which ſtill interpoſe; but we do think, 
that they are rather of that kind which ought to quicken our dili- 
gence than to overwhelm us with deſpondency; and perhaps no- 
thing would contribute more powerfully to forward ſuch a deſira- 
ble event, than to lay, entirely, or in a great meaſure, out of view 
the unhappy occaſions of our ſeparation, and commence our en- 
deavours for a reconciliation by contemplating the number, and the 
vaſt importance of thoſe truths, in the belief and profeſſion of 
which we are all agreed—the many injunctions delivered to us as 
Chriſtians, to bear with one another in love concerning thoſe things 
about which we ſtill differ—the numerous inconveniences to which 


we are equally expoſed in our preſent divided ſtate, and the certain 


advantages which would reſult to ourſelves and to our holy religion 
from our acting in concert, when vindicating its claims and promot- 


tant. We indecd ſincerely lament that he has not endeavoured to exhibit a general 
principle, by which we might be enabled to diſtinguilh between thoſe truths which arc, 
and thoſe which are not, ot ſufficient importance, to be made terms of communion ; 
we deem the attempt to be worthy of his genius, and can hardly reconcile our minds 
to the omiſſion, even by conſidering the delicate ſituation in which he is unqueſtion- 
ably placed; for though ws were to ſuppoſe that ſuch an attempt had not been com- 
pletely ſucceſsful, yet it could not fail to produce ſome beneficial effects, as the mere 
diſplay of ſuch a r though ſomewhat imperfect, by afſording a preciſe, ſteady, and 
intereſting object to the mind, was likely to excite attention, and give riſe to ſuch 
diſcuſſions as might have ultimately iſſued, in the exhibition of one, to which no rea- 
ſonable objection could be made. 

At the fame tune it is to be obſerved, that the manner in which this reſpectable 
writer applies his reaſonings, goes a preat way towards eſtabliſhing ſuch a general 
rule; for it is not to be denied, that whatever truths are not of greater importance, 
than thoſe which he*decms unfit to be made terms of miniſterial communion, ought, by 
no means, to be eſtabliſhed as terms of church fellowſvip : For if it be ſuppoſeable, that 
men, who have been favoured with a liberal education, and have been employed for 
years in the acquiſition of knowledge, may, atter all, be unable to diſcern the evi- 
dence of certain truths in ſuch a manner as to aſſent to them in rruth, judgment, and 
righteouſneſs; how abſurd to imagine, that pertons of a common education, in a 
great meaſure ſtrangers to ahſtract reaſoning, and the nature of evidence, and who 
are chiefly occupicd in procuring accommodations for the bouy, or deeply enyaged in 
the active ſcenes of life, ſhould be capable to ſurmount obſtacles, to the iuveteracy of 


which, perſons of the former detcription, ore obliged to yield. 


While we give our cordial tribute of applauſe to this truly amiable and maſterly 
writer, whom we conceive to be entitled to the thanks of the chriſtian public, we 
would alſo tender our moſt reſpectful homage to the other evlighrened members of 


that body to which he belongs, who, in the face of much oppolition, have exerted 


themſelves in order to promote a reform in their terms of miniſterial communion : 
And fince we have gone thus far into the ſubject, we would take the liberty to add, 
that if they perſevere in this good work, belides the other advantages that mult reſolt 
trom it, they will wipe away a reproach which hath trequently been brought againit 
eecleſiaſtical bodies that they never have been known to reform themſelves;“ and 
indeed we do not recolle& an inſtance, in which ſuch a laudable ſpecics of 1ctorm ori- 
ginated with the miniſters of any denomination, and at the ſame time met with ſuch 
degree of oppoſition from a number ot their people. 
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ing its intereſt, in oppoſition to all its enemies. Theſe enemies are 
numerous and crafty, and they hate the genuine lovers and open pro- 
teflors of evangelical truth with a cruel hatred ; and, alas! they are 
frequently found to be wiſer in their generation than the children 
of light; they ſeem to be fully aware of thoſe advantages which 
ariſe from mutual co-operation, and much will they ſacrifice in 
order to obtain it. Even Herod and Pontius Pilate can lay afide 
their private reſentments, their rancorous jealouſies, and their po- 
litical antipathies, when they find it neceſſary to act in concert a- 
gainſt the holy child Jeſus. What a pity then, that the children 
of peace, for whom the Prince of Peace hath purchaſed peace with 
God, and with each other, by the blood of his croſs, ſhould be 
found biting and devouring one another about matters which, ei- 
ther by their own nature, or the ſpecial appointment of Jehovah, 
are of inferior importance in the ſyſtem of divine truth, or perhaps 
have been leſs clearly revealed, in order that Chriſtians might not on- 
ly be furniſhed with an opportunity, but at the ſame time be induced 
to extend their charity and forbearance to others, becauſe they ſtand 
perpetually in necd of it themſelves ?* We ſay, what a pity is it, 
that evangelical Chriſtians ſhould be. found biting and devouring 
each other about ſuch matters, at the very time that their prompt 
perſevering and malicious enemies are threatening to raze the foun- 
dation of all their hopes; conſider theſe locuſts of the bottomleſs 
pit, ye children of the kingdom, who, though they have neither 
ſuch a cauſe, nor ſuch a bond of union, nor ſuch a King as you 
have, yet they go forth in bands, while you are depriving yourſelves 
of all the advantages of union, by acting on the very unreaſonable 
idea, that the few particulars in which you differ ought to have 
more influence in ſeparating you one from another than the nume- 
rous and glorious truths, in which you are all agreed, ought to have 
in uniting you together. Hence it is, that we appear before our 
common enemies, and to each other, as a people who are © broken, 
and peeled, and ſnared, and taken ,* but inſtead of criminating one 
another for the paſt, or of brooding over the preſent with liſtleſ(s- 
neſs and deſpair, let us rejoice that amendment is yet in our power, 
and Jet us give evidence, that we know the value of this enjoy- 
ment, by improving it in the uſe of every ſuitable means, * to pro- 
voke unto love and to good works,” not forſaking the aſſembling of 
ourſelves together as one body, but exerting ourſelves the more 
earneſtly to do ſo, becauſe we ſee the day approaching, the day in 
which Ephraim ſhall no more vex Judah, nor Judah Ephraim 
the day in which, as there is but one Shepherd, ſo there ſhall be 
but one ſheepfold—the day, in which there ſhall be © nothing to 
hurt or to deſtroy in God's holy mountain;' for, in conſequence of 
many having run to and fro, knowledge ſhall be encreaſed, un- 
til it © ſhall cover the earth as the waters cover the ſea. 

But by eſtabliſhing chriſtian and church fellowſhip among evan- 
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ical Preſbyterians in particular, or Chriſtians in general, on the 
baſis of thoſe truths in which they are all agreed, you would there- 
by relinquith, and forever- abandon, all thofe concerning which 
they differ. We are very far from ſuppoſing this to be a fair de- 
duction; it 18 indeed true, that we would relinquiſh them as terms 
of communion, but it by no means follows, that we would thereby 
relinquiſh them in any other reſpect whatever: Nay, there is rea- 
ſon to think, that as ſuch an arrangement would prevent us from 
occaſioning that irritation of mind, which even real Chriſtians can- 
not help feeling, when obliged either to retire from the boſom of 
the church, or to proſtitute their conſciences, by aſſenting to certain 
propoſitions as true, of which they are either in doubt, or really 
diſbelieve; it would be found more conducive to the propaga- 


tion of ſuch truths in the world, than if they were all at once to 


be eſtabliſhed as terms of communion. 

But as we are addreſſing ourſelves to Proteſtants, it is material 
to remark, that the very principle, on which our claim to that ho- 
nourable appellation wholly depends, neceflarily involves the diſ- 
tinction which we are endeavouring to eftabliſh. It is admitted as a 
firſt principle, by ail Proteſtants, that every thing neceſlary to ſal- 
vation is ſo elearly revealed in one part of Scripture or another, that 
every man, in the due uſe of ordinary means, may attain the know- 
ledge thereof (s). We cannot help thinking, that a very moderate 
degree of attention will enable every man to perceive, that this 
«« great and leading” principle of Proteſtants neceſſarily preſup- 
poles, that the diſtinction between thoſe truths which are, and 
thoſe which are not neceſſary to ſalvation, is not only really and 


ſtrongly marked, but alſo of great practical importance. Now, if 


we, as Proteſtants, and even as Preſbyterians (). can aſſent to the 
reality and utility of ſuch a diſtinftion, without endangering the 
honour, or impeding the progreſs of thoſe truths, which we there- 
by confeſs to be leſs clearly revealed, and of inferior importance, 
how does it happen that we, by aſſerting, that they therefore ought 
not to be made terms of church communion, are chargeable with 


(s) The great and leading principle of the Lutheran church (fays Dr. Moſheim) 
* 15, that the holy Scriptures is the only ſource from whence we are to draw our re- 
ligious ſentiments, whether they relate to faith or practice; and that theſe inſpired 
«« writings are, in al! matters that are eſſential to ſalvation, fo plain, and ſo eaſy to be 
thoroughly underſtood, that their ſignification may be learned, without the aid of 
an expolitor, by every perſon of common fenſe, who has a competent knowledge 
of the language in which they are compoſed.” See his Church Hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 
282. London, 1790. 
Ne have already ſeen, that the doctrine of Proteſtants expreſsly recogniſes this 
qiſtinction; let us now ſee whether we have not openly admitted it as Preſbyterians ;— 
% All things in Scripture are not alike plain in themſelves, nor alike clear unto all; 
yet thoſe things which are neceſſary to be known, believed, and obſerved for ſalva- 
tion, are fo clearly propounded and opened, in ſome place of Scripture or other, 
<* that not only the learned, but the unlearned, in a due uſe of the ordinary means, 
map aitain unto a ſuthcient underſtanding of them.“ - Confeſſion, chap, i. ſec. 7. 
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advancing a maxim which has a tendency to diminiſh” their influ» 
ence, and obſtruct their advancement in the world? 

We have already ſeen, that if we do not diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe truths which ought, and thoſe which ought not to be made 
terms of communion, chriſtian and church fellowſhip muſt be 
driven from the face of the'carth. Seeing, therefore, that a line 
of diſtinction muſt be drawn in ſome one place or another, where 
can we fix it with ſo much propriety as in that place which we 
ourſelves have acknowledged, both as Proteſtants and Preſbyteri- 
ans, to have been marked out by God himſelf ? Has infinite wiſe 
dom been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh between thoſe truths which are, 
and thoſe which are not necellary to ſalvation, by revealing the for- 
mer more clearly, and leaving the latter in greater obſcurity; and 
hall we preſume to guard againſt the inconvemences of ſuch an 
arrangement, by putting them all on alevel, in order that they may 
be equally enforced as terms of communion ? 

It is a ſtrong confirmation ol the truth of our doctrine, that it not 
only aftords ſcope, but tends to awaken and animate the whole of 
thoſe affections towards our bicthren, which at once iſſue from, 
and are the ſtrongeſt evidence of our love to God. 

The contemplation of thoſe truths, on the belief of which the 
preſerved in Chriit Jeſus are all agreed, excites and enables them 
to exerciſe eſteem, beneſicence, complacency, and delight towards 


one another, while the conſideration of thoſe things in which they 


differ leads out to humility, patience, long ſuffering, meekneſs, 
and mutual forbearance. 

Thoſe glorious truths, by the practical belief of which they are 
all one in Chriſt, powerfully allure them to love one another with 
a pure heart fervently, while a ſenſe of thoſe ſhades of difference, 
by which they are all diftinguiſhed, calls aloud for the continual ob- 
ſervance of the divine direction, to conſider one another * to pro- 
voke unto love and good woiks;” to bear one another's burdens, 
and thus fulfil the royal law of Chriſt. 

The propriety of the preceding mode of reaſoning 1s alſo ſtrength- 
ened by conſidering, that it places in a clear and ſteady light the 
nature of that diſtinction which takes place between thoſe truths 
which ought, and thoſe which ought not, to be entorced as terms 
of communion. 

Conſidered in their general and common nature, they are all on 
a level; it being no leſs certain, that Paul eircumcited Timothy 
than that Jeſus Chriſt bore our fins in his own body on the tree. 
Now, by a practical obſervation of the diſtinction which we contend 
for, this important fa# is allowed to remain in all its force, in as 
much as the doctrine on which this diſtinction is founded confines 
it entirely to two particulars : it ſuppoſes thoſe truths which ought 
not to be made terms of communion, to be either leſs clearly re- 
yealed, or to be by their own nature, or the ſpecial appointment of 
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minite wiſdom, of inferior importance; and that they really are 
fo is another /act, to which every Proteſtant and Preſbyterian muſt 
2fl:nt. Now, when we perceive that this doctrine, in all its parts, 
correſponds fo exactly to known and allowed facts, it muſt be con- 
fefled, that theſe facts completely eſtabliſh the truth of this doc- 
trine, while this doctrine fully illuſtrates the practical tendency 
of thefe facts Be it ſo, that there is ſtill ſome difficulty in fixing 
the preciſe boundaries between thoſe truths which are, and thoſe 
which are not neceſſary to ſalvation, and confequently between 
thote which ought, and thofe which ought not to be made terms 
of communion. It ought to ſatisfy us that this diſtinction is more 
ſtrongly marked, and therefore more obvious and eaſy to be aſcer- 
tained than any other with which the chriſtian world has hitherto 
been made acquainted. On this idea our fathers ſeem to have act- 
ed, when they adopted and defended this diſtinction againſt all the 
power and ſubtlety of the church of Rome, who withed to repre- 
fent it as entangled with difficulties and involved in perplexity, in 
order that thoſe who held it might be induced to eſcape trom their 

embarraſſment, by taking refuge in the arms of papal infallibility. 
and commit the difficult and painful talk of examining and judg- 
ing for themſclves to the wiſdom and care of holy mother church. 
But, did our venerable anceſtors give way to ſuch reaſonings ? No, 
they did not, or, if they had, we, in all probability, had been ſit- 
ting in the regions of antichriſtian darkneſs to this very day. 

With ſuch truths before us, and ſuch an example in our view, 
let us proceed to eſtabliſh thoſe truths as terms of chriſtian and 
church fellowſhip which are effentially requiſite to conſtitute the 
chriſtian character, and under the ſweet and benign influence of 
their cheering rays, let us forbear one another in love, concerning 
all thoſe topics on which we differ; by doing ſo we ſhall at once 
reverence thoſe truths, in the belief of which we are all agreed, 
take the moſt effeCtual method to attain unanimity on thoſe con- 
cerning which we {lil} differ, and, at the ſame time, cheriſh and 
advance: that ardent Benevolence—Charity and Love - without 
which, the moſt flaming zeal, and the molt accurate ſentiments, 
are bee as a ſounding braſs Wa a tinkling cymbal. 

We have only to add, that though we have ſtated our ſentiments 
on this important ſubject at ſome length, and with ſome degree of 
freedom, yet we have neither ſtudiouſly brought ſorward all that we 
ſuppoſe capable of being urged in their favour, nor anxiouſly en- 
deavoured to remove all that may be plauſibly urged againſt them. 
Happy will we deem ourſelves if either our ſucceſs or diſappoint- 
went thall ultimately contribute, in any reſpec, to excite, or en- 
able others to extricate this intereſting ſubjeQ from that obſcurity 
in which it hath ſo long, and ſo unhappily, been involved. 
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APPENDIX, No. IV. 


ON compuLsSoRY MEASURES IN MATTERS OF RELIGIOx. 


a in, unite the due exerciſe of the rights of private judgment with 

thoſe ſalutary reſtraints which the peace and happineſs of ſo- 
ciety require, may be conſidered as the higheſt effort of legiflative 
wiſdom ; and it may be jultly doubted, whether the preciſe boun- 
daries between liberty and licentiouſneſs, on the one hand, and 
between legal reſtraint and oppreſſive tyranny, on the other, have 
hitherto been ſucceſsfully adjuſted. . 

The truth is, that human. paſſions are inceſſantly mingling them- 
ſelves with all the diſcuſſions which relate to this ſubject Hence 
we find, that thoſe who are inveſted with authority and power, 
whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, are quick to diſcern, and eager to 
proclaim, the dangers reſulting from unbounded liberty and unte- 
ſtrained diſcuſſion ; while thoſe in an inferior ſtation, who happen 
to be aCtuated by a high ſpirit of civil ayd religious liberty, are apt 
to condemn, as tyrannical and unjuſt, even thoſe beneficial reſtric- 


tions which general utility.rigorouſly demands. 


We are never diſpoted to condemn the liberty of the preſs, or 
the fulleſt exerciſe of the rights of private judgment, ſo long as 
theſe are exerciſed in gratifying our humours, vindicating our 
rights, or humbling our opponents; but no ſooner are theſe privi- 
leges exerciſed in oppolition to our favourite propenſities, than we 
are generally inclined to commence tyrants in our turn, by decrying 
in others what we ourſelves indulged with delight. 

The truth of theſe remarks ſeems to be confirmed by the whole 
tenor of eccleſiaſtical and civil hiſtory; but, perhaps, it is in reli- 


gious diſcuſſions where the ſtrength and prevalence of this diſpoſi- 


tion has been chiefly We. rs This may be partly accounted for, 
by conſidering the intereſting nature of thoſe objects which religion 
holds forth to our view, and the awful effects which miſconcep- * 
tion and error concerning them cannot fail to produce. | 

But whatever be the cauſe, no fact ſeems to be more fully atteſt- 
ed, than that thoſe very perſons, who had not only claimed, but 
exerciſed the ri 1ghts of private judgment in their utmoſt extent, have 
been the moſt forward in denying the enjoyment thereof to others 
they maintained the principle of innovation, until the ſpecific doc- 
trines and rites which they had recommended were adopted, and 
then joined in the general clamour againſt the folly of alteration, aud 
the danger of change. 

When the epiſcopalian Proteſtant was contending againſt the 
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church of Rome, he openly avowed and ſtrenuouſly defended free- 
dom of enquiry, and the exerciſe of the rights of private judgment. 
But view him after his ſentiments have obtained the ſanction of the 
legiſlature, oppoſing and perſecuting the puritan non-conformiſt, 
or the preſbyterian diſſenter; and you find, that having ſtept into 
the Pope's ſhoes, he has adopted his maxims, and imbibed his ſpi- 
rit, under the influence of which he wages the moſt malignant war- 
fare againſt thoſe ſacred principles, which he lately was ſo eager to 
maintain. 9 85 | 
Confider the Scotch Preſbyterian, as manfully and ſucceſsfully 
breaking the bonds of papal tyranny and prelatic fuperftition, and 
you find that freedom of thought, ſpeech, and action, are recog- 
niſed by him, as his moſt valuable and inalienable rights; but view 
him after he has obtained an excluſive eſtabliſhment, addreſſing 
the civil power to enforce his ſyſtem, with all civil pains, and imme- 
diately you diſcern him pulling up the rights of private judg- 
ment by the roots, and acting a part which indicates, that he wants 
nothing of infallibility but the name; for, if the Pope is infallible, 
he acts, as if he never erred, if the ſuperior endowments of the 
former empower him to decice all religious controverſies, the high 
actainments of the latter enable him not only to judge for himſelf, 
but for his fellow-citizens and poſterity, and ro tolerate none who 
either reject his dogmas, or diſavow his opinions. : 
Contemplate the Reformed Preſbytery, as bearing teſtimony a- 
gainſt civil and eccletiaſtical tyranny -conſider them as maintain- 


ing. © that the noble faculty of conſcience, is not ſubjected to the 


« authority of man, &c.“ and you behold the apparently warm 
friends, and firm ſupporters of our rights as men, and our privi- 
leges as Chriitians. But attend to them when enforcing the follow- 
ing propoſitions, as terms of communion, and you at once have an 
evidence of a great inconſiſtency (u), and an indication of the moſt 
profound 1gnorance of, or contempt for, liberty of conſcience, and 
the rights of private judgment, 

© And further they affirm, that when magiſtrates are ſo conſti- 
* tuted, Chriſtians are bound, by the law of God, to ſupport them 
in reſtraining, or otherwi/e puniſhing, as the caſe may require, 
„all blaſphemers, idolaters, falſe worthippers, heretics, &c *.“ 


- (u) This is not the only inconſiſtency ta be met with in their terms of communion, 
Every one who aſſents to the Auchenſaugh work, binds himſclf neither to pay ſti- 
pends in ſupport of the eccleſiaſtical, nor ceſs or ſupply in ſupport of the civil eſta- 
bliſhment of this country, nor to purſue or defend any action at law; but it is a fact 
that, in certain caſes, the Teſtimony allows theſe duties to be paid; and we know of 
no impoſition, to which they are liable, but what they ſubmit to in common with 
others, And it is remarkable, that one of our moit violent proſecutors had a plea de- 
pending before the court of ſeſſion, at the very period he was endeavouring to thruſt , 
us out of their ſociety, for hearing a miſſionary ſermon. Compare p. 136, 138 of 
the Engagement to Duties, with p. 201 and 202 of the Teſtimony, 

* See Tellimony, p. 193. 


and, for the third, ſhall ſuffer death 41“ 


| ( 17) 

So much ſhall ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſpirit of the Teſti- 
mony z let us now attend to the Acknowledgment of Sins and 
Engagement to Duties at Auchenſaugh, an adherence to which is 
made a term of chriſtian communion z the following are among 
the ſins acknowledged: 9 7 5 

* The maintainers of Puakeriſm, Bourignianiſm, Arminianiſm, 
« Cc. are not puniſhed, but protected by the ſtate, &c.“ Further, 
But theſe lands have again tranſgreſſed the Lord's command- 
„ ments, and broken this part of the covenant of the Lord by re- 


_ © ceiving—ſuch—as maintain and defend, or tlerate and allow 


« preiacy and ſectarian errors in their dominions, contrary ta the 
*« true religion and ſound doCtrine, contrary to juſtice and equity, 
„ yea, contrary to that truſt ſpecially committed to the hands of 
*« chriſtian magiſtrates, who, for that end, have the ſword given 
them that they may be a terror to evil doers,” preſerve and de- 
« fend the true religion and profeſſors thereof, and punith and ex- 
“ tirpate falſe religions and herefies, and bring the wheel over the 


„ broachers, maintainers, and abettors thereof .“ 


Having thus had a view of the Sins Confeſſed, let us now fee 
what the Duties are, which were then engaged to: 
© We thall never conſent, for any reaſon whatſoever, that the 
«« penal ſtatutes made againſt Papiſts ſhould be annulled ; but ſhall, 
« when opportunity offers, be ready to concur in putting them to a 

% due and vigorous execution +.” 
One feels ſomewhat deſirous to know what theſe penal ſtatutes 


againſt Papiſts are, which every one in the communion of the Re- 


formed Preſbytery, every time he fits down at a communion table, 
engages to concur in putting to a vigorous execution, as ſoon as he 
hath an opportunity. Why, then, one of theſe ſtatutes enacts, 
That whoſoever ſhall ſay or hear maſs, &c. ſhall, for the ſirſt ol- 
«« fence, be liable to confiſcation of goods, moveable and immove- 
* able, and be ſubjected to an arbitrary corporal puniſhment, at 
ce the diſcretion of the judge: for the ſecond, ſhall be baniſhed, 

Having thus conſigned the deluded Papiſts to the hands of the ex- 
ccutioner, let us now ſee what ſate awaits ſuch Proteſtants as have 
the misfortune to differ from the Reformed Preſbytery in ſentiment 
« Becauſe we are not in a caſe to bring to a due trial and puniſhment 
e condign, to the merit of their offences, malignants and evil inſtru- 
ments, according to the fourth article, therefore we ſhall endea- 
*« your to keep ourſelves, as far as poſſible, from any compliance 
with, or approbation of their cauſe and courſes.” But, who are 
theſe malignants that they virtually promiſe, over the ſymbols of the 
broken body and ſhed blood of the Prince of Peace, to bring to condign 
puniſhment, as ſoon as they have it in their power? Why, according 


* See Acknow!edoment of Sins, p. 75 and for. + See Engagement to Duties, 
p. 125. } Sec Act of Parliament at Edinburgh, Dec. 15, 1567+ 
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to the Teſtimony, every one ſeems to be a malignant, who oppoſes 
or denies the lawfulneſs of (wearing the folemn league and cove- 
nant *, 

With regard to the ſentiments contained in theſe quotations, we 
have it to remark, that they are barbarous and dcteſtable, when 
conſidered merely in themſelves; but when eſtabliſhed as terms of 
church fellowſhip, they are abſolutely infernal ! What! will you 
not only profeſs it lawſul to put men to death, while you deem 
them ſuch heretics as muſt render their exit the prelude to eternal 
miſery ? But will you allow none to fit down at the feaſt of love, 
at the banquet of peace, but ſuch as have ſworn to aid you in ſuch 
diabolical ſervices ? Tell us no more of the impiety of ſacramental 
teſts! Talk no more of the barbarity of a Spaniſh inquifition | By 
means of the former, the holy ordinance of the Lord's Supper is in- 
deed proſtituted to the ends of temporal emolument and political ex- 
pediency, but you render it ſubſervient to the purpoſes of cruelty 
and murder; and what can a court of inquiſition do beyond putting 


thoſe to death, who, in their judgement, are the enemies of God 


and truth ? | 

Rev. Sirs, you either believe, that the doQtrines contained in 
theſe quotations are true, or you do not; if you do, what a mercy 
is it to others, and what a favour to yourſelves, that you are unable 
to reduce them to practice. But if you do not believe them, and 
yet are continuing, not only to profeſs them as a body yourſelves, 
but to enforce them on others as a term of church fellowſhip, the 
Engliſh language furniſhes no words ſufficient to expreſs the enor- 
mity of your conduct. 

The truth is, that if we were to aſcertain your character and diſ- 
poſitions through the medium of theſe principles only, we ſhould 
be obliged to rank you among the greateſt peſts of human ſociety; 
and yet, whoever would draw this concluſion concerning you 
would greatly err, for ſome amiable and many reſpectable virtues 
you molt aſſuredly poſſeſs. 

How then is this to be accounted for? We ſincerely, and we 
think impartially, give it as our judgment, that the far greater part 
of your people (and perhaps ſome of yourſelves) are ſtill acting the 
part we once, to our ſhame and grief, acted along with them; they 
are not attending properly to the ground they ſtand on, nor to the 
path they are treading : Nay, they are not fully acquainted with the 
plain, the direct, the inevitable conſequences of their own profeſſed 
principles, while thoſe, whoſe eyes begin to open, and, at the 
ſame time, for one reaſon or another, wiſh to continue in your 
connexion, are obliged, when acceding to your terms of commu- 
nion. to act like children taking pills; they ſhut their eyes and 
ſwallow them whole, knowing, that if they begin to chew them, 
they would immediately nauſeate and throw them off, Would it 

See Teſtimony, p. 93. 
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not be preferable, in every reſpect, to purge your terms of thoſe 
doctrines which the greater part, it not the whole of your number, 
would not, for a world, be inſtrumental in putting in practice ? 
It ſurely would be wiſe in you riot to allow, tor a ſingle moment, 
ſentiments which lead to tuch unavailing barbarity, to ſtain your 
other virtues, and diſgrace the pages of your Creed. If you ſuppoſe 
that thoſe, who begin to think, and judge, and act for themſelves, 
are thereby giving indications that they are about to abandon your 
ſociety, ſtudy, at leaſt, to put it out of their power to ſay, what we 
can allirm, that we had either to reject your deciſion, and decline 
your authority, or abandon ſome of the moſt important principles of 
chriſtianity; and whether it be better to hearken unto you, or unto 
God, judge ye. 

Such of your number as really believe the doctrine contained in 
this part of your ſyſtem will be apt to tell us, that the Old Feſta- 
ment Scriptures are inimical to toleration, and actually enjoin, 
that blaſphemers, idolaters, &c. thould be put to death (x). 

It is indeed true, that the children of Iſrael were commiſſioned 
to put blaſphemers-and idolaters to death, and when once you are 
placed in the fame, or in ſimilar circumſtances; or receive a com- 
miſhon, equally well atteſted, to the ſame effect, we will have 
httle hope of ſucceſsfully difputing your right to reduce your prin- 
ciples to practice. 

'The Jewiſh nation were under a theocracy, in which Je- 
hovah himſelf condeſcended to be their King as well as theis 
God; he, therefore, as ſuch, appointed his own vice-gerents, 
gave them their whole ſyſtem ot political inſtitutions, and, in 
all embarraſſing circumſtances, allowed them free acceſs to him- 
ſelf for a determination by the Utim and Thummim, &c. In con- 
ſequence of this arrangement, idolatry was high treaſon againſt 
the ſtate; and it is to he remarked, that the injunction to put ido- 
laters to death was only given at a certain period of their hiſtory, 
and had for its object the Canaanites, and ſuch of their own people 
as were chargeable with idolatry but if they had put any perſon to 
death for this crime, who was not of the ſore- mentioned deſcrip- 
tions, or if they had acted upon this principle prior to its having 
been enjoined by Jehovah, thev, in cither calc, would have been 


guilty of murder. Hence, we find, that when the ſupreme Law- 


(x) We do not like the term toleration, and would re: ally wiſh that the uſe rhercaf 
were wholly laid ade; what we contend for is, that every man has, in fo far as ang 
other man is concerned, an abſolute and inalichable right to judge for himſelf in e- 
ligious matters, for the excrciſe of which right he is accountable to no power onearth, 
but to God only. 

With regard to blaſphemers, we think that Dr. Campbell has evinced, in the moſt 
ſatisfactory manner, that mere error in the underſtanding is never termed blaſpherby i in 
Scripture; if ſo, what we uſuatly dencminate hereſy willnot conititute that crime, as it 
cannot exiſt but where there is malice knowingly and avowedly maniteſted in oppolt- 
tion to the dictates of the judgment, againſt the greateſt, the wiſeſt, and the beſt of 
Beings, —Sce the Ninth Diſjcriaiior, rrefized to his Verſion of the Four Goſpels. 
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iver ſaw it meet to 2nthoriſe the deſtruction of the Amalekites 
and the Midianites, a particular in junction was iſſued to that pur- 
oſe. 
F Upon the whole, we fee much reaſon to believe, _ God hath 
inſtituted the office of civil magiſtracy, in order to protect and ad- 
vance all our intereſts as members of civil ſociety, and, therefore, 
the civil magiſtrate has no cognizance of any fault or crime merely 
as committed againſt Gop; conſidered in this light, he mult leave 
the puniſhment thereof to Him who hath ſaid—“ Vengeance is 
mine, Iwill repay it. 
in connexion with this. we are diſpoſed to think, that the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, the alone King and Head of his church, hath ap- 
pointed a government therein, the objects, and Jaws, and cen- 
ſures of which, are wholly ſpiritual ; and, therefore, the only 


Formal reaſon why any fault or crime is cognizable by them, is, be- 


cauſe it is ſinful in the fight of God. 


Let us now attend to the praQtical uſe of this doctrine: A | 


man, a member of the church, is left to fall into ſome grievous 
enormity; for example, he commits the dreadful Gn of murder. 
Now, we have ſuppoſed that he is amenable to two different courts 
for this crime; as it is againſt Hciety, it is cognizable, and to be 
punithed by the civil magiſtrate; as it is againſt God, the church is 
the only competent power on earth to take any judicial notice there- 
of. Bot it is material to remark, that the proceſs is carried on by 
theſe diſtinct authorities for different ends, on different principles, 
and by ſeparate rules. The magiſtrate propoſes to repair the inju; 
ries which focicty hath ſuſtained, and to prevent it from ſuſtaining 
the like in future. The church deals only with the conſcience, 
and endeavours to reclaim a fallen brother, and to induce him to 
glorify God, by making an open confeſſion of his guilt. The for- 


- mer Leads bis evidence, and gives his ſentence, according to the 


forms eſtabliſhed by the ſtate; the latter proceeds on the principles 
and rules of the ſacred Scriptures; the magiſtrate finds his guilt 
proven, and appoints him to execution; the church finds the fame, 
and declares him no 10 worthy, a name and place in the 


houte of God. | LF | 

In one word, he conſeſies and bewails his guilt in the ears and 
at the feet of the magiſtrate, notwithſtanding which the intereſts of 
foctery require his execution. But he gives evidence to the church 
of his deep contrition, and fincere repentance in the light of God 
for his crime, on which ſhe receives him to her communion, and 


.difpenſes to him her privileges, and, perhaps, the very next 0 


the laſt ſentence of the civil law is executed on him. 

From theſe ſentiments it evidently follows, that every civil Mer 
ought to ſay, my kingdom is only of this world, and we know 
for certain, that the Linſtituter of all church authority hath de- 
clared, that BIS KINGDOM is not from hence. 
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